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Tue spirit of Democracy is the spirit of the age. Various as 
have been the peculiar characteristics of other ages, they have all 
been favorable to the power of the few. But the age in which we 
dive has taken a higher stand; it will be known through all coming 
time as that period wheg the true principles of government were 
first and generally recognized, when the people became invested 
with their natural rights. ‘The ‘influence which this great change 
will exert upon the happiness and general advancement of the bu- 
manerace, is a subject of enquiry of the deepest interest to every 
frend of man. The result of such an enquiry is to determine 
whether the march of mind has for Ages been upward; whether man 
is advancing to amore perfect state; or whether the human race 
is retrograding as to all the great principles of government, of virtue, 
and of religion. So many are the interests united in opposition to 
the spirit of democracy, and $0 numerous are the misrepresentations 
of it, that much labor is necessary to enable us to arrive at a fair and 
satisfactory view of its real tendency. All the means which inge- 
nuity could devise, or power control, have been employed against 
the people’s rights. At one time they have been called to withstand 
the sneers of the wise and the learned, and again the terrors of the 
lnquisition, and superstition with her hundred forms, have been sum- 
moned to the onset, and yet the spirit of democracy has not yielded ; 
it has acquired new strength from every struggle. 

It becomes us to ascertain the character of the principles which 
are thus so unerringly advancing, not from the representations of 
those whose vision has been obscured by interest, but as they are 
exemplified in the actions of men who partake largely of their in- 
fluence. It may be remarked here that the real tendency of any 
principle cannot necessarily be inferred from the effect which is first 
witnessed, since the peculiar circumstances which attend it may mo- 
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mentarily modify, or altogether change its influence. And yet the 
weightiest charge against democracy, that it is a revolutionary spirit, 
is thus derived. 

If by a revolutionary spirit, is meant a spirit which, without aim, 
seeks to involve all things in promiscuous confusion ; if, that spirit 
which would unhinge the whole moral and political universe, and 
resolve society into its original chaos, the charge is a foul slander. 
But if we are to understand a spirit of reform, a spirit which is des- 
tined to cause the overthrow of tyranny and the exaltation of the 
people, then the spirit of democracy is a revolutionary spirit. 

The former, however, is the sense in which the term is generally 
used by the minions of aristocracy, with how much reason we will 
now attempt to show. 

A reference is ever made by these enemies of the people, to the 
history of France during the last fifty years, as furnishing a fair ex- 
emplication of what the spirit of democracy is calculated to effect. 
The horrid massacres, the excesses of every kind which characterized 
the ‘reign of terror,’ are charged upon this spirit; and with all the 
presumption which the wealth and honors of royalty can create, an 
attempt is made to substantiate their position by an appeal to human 
nature itself. That the spirit of democracy influenced the first actors 
in the French revolution, no one will deny. ‘The people had been 
despised, their rights had been trampled upon, their dearest interests 
disregarded, until they had presented to them the alternative of igno- 
minious slavery, or a struggle for liberty. ‘The ardent disposition 
of that chivalrous people soon dictated their choice, and a simulta- 
neous effort was made to secure their liberties. 

Roused at once from the sleep of ages, invested immediately with 
all the rights and immunities of freemen, they became intoxicated 
with their success. Ambitious but wicked men saw the state float- 
ing at large without a pilot, and by a bold movement seized upon 
the helm, and reckless of the consequences, steered whither their 
— feelings or interests directed. ‘The people suffered not less 

rom the cruelty and oppression of their new, than of their old mas- 


ters. Was all this caused by the spirit of democracy ? Does a de- > 


sire to secure their rights and advance their interests lead the people, 


after those rights have been secured, and those interests advanced, / 


to wreak their vengeance on the innocent and unoflending ? — 
the French were struggling against oppression, while they we 
overthrowing the power of the despot, and establishing their inde- 
pendence, they were acting under the influence of the democratic 
spirit, but the scenes which followed are chargeable to some other 
and a very dissimilar influence. 

Even if a principle can be misapplied, can be perverted, we are 
not at once to discard it as intrinsically bad. Yet the aristocratic 
publications of England have rung continual changes upon the influ- 
ence of the democratic spirit of the French revolutionists, from the 
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first commencement of that revolution to the present time. It is 
well that these writings are generally read by those whose interests 
render them blind to this flimsy attempt at deception. The majority 
of the English community are too intelligent and too honest to be 
thus deceived, and while they shun the errors of the French fanatics, 
are fast working out for themselves a revolution, or if the tide is 
more acceptable, a reform, none the less dreaded by the miserable 
sycophants who cluster around aristocracy, because its course is char- 
acterized by moderation and wisdom. 

The influence of this revolutionary spirit has been witnessed in 
this country ; it was this which nerved the arms of our ancestors, it 
was this which secured our independence. The blessings which 
we enjoy are the result of a revolution, marked on the one side by 
cruelty and bloodshed at which humanity revolts, and yet, does any 
American blame the spirit which caused the struggle that was at- 
tended by these scenes of horror. No, every one feels that although 
human life is valuable, and human happiness desirable, yet that pres- 
ent peace and enjoyment, and even life itself, are not to be estimated 
when liberty requires their sacrifice. And who are those, who now 
so loudly cry out against bloodshed and misery. ‘Those very indi- 
viduals, or their representatives, by whose counsels every nation on 
the globe has at some time been deluged in blood; the very persons 
who are now ready to destroy the lives of thousands to preserve some 
useless prerogative, some time-honored but now injurious custom. 
Their disguise is too slight, their days are numbered. The revolu- 
tionary spirit will soon hurl them from stations which they have long 
dishonored, and consign them to that private life, from which their 
talents can never raise them. 

Again we are told that the spirit of democracy is a levelling spirit, 
that inequalities in rank and in wealth are broken down by it, and 
that under its influence the whole face of society is to present one 
uniform level. A_ slight acquaintance with mankind would teach 
any one that a perfect equality of mental or bodily power does not 
exist in nature, and therefore that different degrees of influence and 
authority must ever be found. 

That it is for the general good that inequalities thus existing, and 
the respect and honor consequent upon them, should not be sus- 
tained and perpetuated by artificial means, but that every individual 
whether of noble or ignoble parentage should stand or fall upon his 
own merits, is a leading doctrine of the democratic party throughout 
the world. 

The justice of this principle is evident to every candid mind, for 
why should an individual of inferior talents and of a depraved mind, 
because descended from noble ancestry, sway the scepter which was 
graced by his predecessors? ‘The question does not regard what 
will please the few, or what will most gratify their vanity, but the 
peace and happiness of mankind, the essential interests of the hu- 
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man family, which are involved in its decison. ‘To them the bless. 
ings of liberty are of inestimable value, and they have a right to de- 
mand and enjoy them. 

It is often said that in carrying out the favorite article in their 
creed, democrats strive to debase the higher and more intelligent 
classes to a level with the most ignorant and degraded. The history 
of their efforts from the first is one unvarying refutation of this base 
calumny. Common sense would at once place the stamp of false- 
hood upon the charge, if other evidence were wanting, since the 

ople must first be fitted by education to discharge the duties of 
Rictens before the powers of self-government can safely be placed 
in their hands. Reason and experience both show that the eleva- 
tion of the people in knowledge and in virtue is the inevitable re- 
sult of the spread of democratic principles. The levelling spirit of 
democracy shows itself, then, in stripping from the weak and fool- 
ish courtier the titles and insignia of honor, and in elevating the 
great mass of the community from the condition of menials to that 
of men, free men. Shall we be told that the rights of the few are 
thus trampled upon by a joint participation of them by the many? 
Their ease may be disturbed, their power may be diminished, but it 
is an ease which they basely gained, and ignobly enjoyed; it is a 
power prejudicial to themselves, but much more so to the community, 

Let us not be told that in this country we have no need of a vin- 
dication of democracy, that every one understands it, every one ap- 
proves of it. Our form of government is indeed a representative 
democracy, but it is not true now, however it may have been at the 
time when the sentiment was expressed by a distinguished civilian, 
that ‘‘ we are all democrats.” All are not willing to trust the peo- 
ple with the powers of self-government. Let no one be startled, 
when he is told that many, very many intelligent and otherwise pru- 
dent men, openly assert the superior advantages of aristocratic gov- 
ernments. It is only necessary however to examine slightly into 
the reasons of their opinion, to discover the revolting truth that they 
consider themselves born to rule, while their fellow-citizens are born 
to obey. Such persons, one and all, should receive the execrations 
of a free community, and their selfishness and illiberality should se- 
cure for them a character deservedly most infamous. It is a lament- 
able fact that their number is principally made up of those who have 
received a liberal education. Why it is that they whose minds have 
been disciplined and expanded in regard to all other subjects, should 
be so contracted in their political views, it is impossible to determine. 
They have had abundant opportunities for examining into the his- 
tory of the world, for ascertaining the comparative effects of free 
and aristocratic governments upon the happiness and general ad- 
vancement of the people, and yet they appear to be under the in- 


fluence of some strange infatuation, which presents the loveliness of 


the one picture, in all the hideous deformity which in reality be- 
longs only to the other. 
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What madness must have seized upon those who think to stay 
the progress of democratic principles? Where can they look for 
support, where even for sympathy? ‘Their own ranks must be 
thin, and from the nature of the case must every day become thin- 
ner, and from whence will they draw recruits? Is an enfranchised 
and intelligent community to furnish those from its own number who 
are to debase and enslave it? A few traitors may be found, but 
verily, they must have strong confidence in the political as well as 
moral depravity of mankind, who will venture to act, relying upon 
such calculations. ‘The experience of former free governments fur- 
nishes no warrant for such expectations, for in all the essential ele- 
ments of a nation’s prosperity, no analogy exists between their and 
our condition. Our government is in fact as well as in name a rep- 
resentative democracy : the republics of antiquity scarcely deserved 
the appellation. When we read of their liberty, we are prone to 
forget that this was the portion only of the higher orders, while the 
lower classes were groaning in the veriest servitude. Let us turn 
to the page of history, and we shall find that in the proudest days 
of Grecian and Roman liberty, by far the larger portion of the state 
was excluded from all participation in the administration or honors 
of government. 


“ This was that liberty renowned, 

Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where men, 
All, but a few, were bought and sold, and scourged 
And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined.” 


How different is it here, where the lowest are entitled to all the 
rights and immunities of citizens. By this means a fruitful source 
of jealousies and enmities, of.rebellions and insurrections, are for 
ever excluded from our system. The other causes which united to 
effect the ruin of former free governments do not exist here. 

When driven from this his favorite ground, the aristocrat exult- 
ingly points us to our own condition, as presaging the final downfall 
of democratic principles. A few riots in some of our cities, a sub- 
stitution of Lynch law in the place of statute law in some obscure 
section of our country, is eagerly seized upon, and published to the 
world as an index of our semi-barbarous condition. It would be 
useless to palliate the enormities which have thus caused our ene- 
mies to exult; but we can boldly cast the reproach back upon its 
author. We can call upon him to point us to that nation, the most 
refined, the best governed, aristocratic or monarchical, where ex- 
cesses more disgusting have not been witnessed within the last ten 
years. 

Our national vanity will be not a little increased, if we reflect up- 
on the treatment which our country and its institutions receive from 
the aristocratic foreigner. He will survey the kingdoms of the old 
world, and, with an air of apparent unconcern, look upon the gross- 
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est acts of injustice, upon tumults and even anarchy itself; but let 
his eye be turned to republican America, and if every thing does 
not come up to his ideal standard of perfection, his thoughts are 
troubled, his sympathies are at once enlisted in our behalf. 

To the aristocrat of Europe we are however indebted for many 
valuable suggestions, offered it is true in any other than a spirit of 
kindness, yet well worthy of our attention. While perfection is not 
expected in our system of government, yet it should be aimed at, 
and every exertion made to approximate as closely to it as possi- 
ble. The heart of the philanthropist, of the democrat in foreign 
countries, should not be pained by recitals of the indiscreet acts of 
those who have taken upon themselves to exemplify the great prin- 
ciples of democracy in this, its chosen seat. The teeling iS not suf- 
ficiently deep and universal among us, that every man is personall 
interested in the success of our political experiment, and that he has 
weighty responsibilities resting upon him. 

It becomes us to show by our example, that the spirit of democ- 
racy is a spirit of virtue and intelligence as well as a spirit of power, 
to refute the base calumnies of our enemies abroad and at home, 
that it is calculated to debase human nature and reduce mankind to 
a level with the brute creation. Here, in America, it should be 
shown that under the enlivening influence of free principles, the 
dormant energies of the human mind are aroused to noble efforts, to 
persevering and honorable exertions in the cause of literature and 
science. It is not true that the greater the number of minds par- 
tially excited, the lower will be the standard of individual attain- 
ment; and here it should be proved, that while the many are enjoy- 
ing all the advantages which flow from an education, the few can 
explore the greatest depths of science with as much zeal and suc- 
cess as if under the patronage of royalty. Why then shall we lon- 
ger delay to unite in one generous effort to prove the heavenly ori- 
gin, the divine influence of the spirit of democracy? The power is 
with us; an occasion is offered for its exercise; the honor of the 
country, the success of our principles, require that it should be dis- 
played. 


HOPE. 


Hore is the balm of life,—the cure for woe ;— 
The choicest of all blessings here below :— 

"Tis e’er the rich man’s all,—the pauper’s wealth, 
The sweet restorer of the sick man’s health :— 

It faithful dwells with us on earth the same, 

Till death destroys in pain the mortal frame. 





THE GIFT 


“A few days after the destruction of the steamer Ben Sherrod by fire, the body of a female 
richly dressed was washed ashore. Upon one of the fingers was a diamond ring, having engra 
ved on it the motto ‘Remember the giver.’ ''— Baton Rouge Gazette 


Ir was a lovely morn. The early sun 

Came up rejoicing, and with lavish hand 

Pour'd forth a summer's light o'er land and sea. 
Nature with pencil dipt in loveliness 

Had thrown a dash of beauty on her brow, 

And smiled and wanton’d in her coquetry. 

The air was wrapt in sleep, the sunbeams cradling 
On its bosom, while the melody of birds 

And hum of insects was the lullaby 

Far from its western, forest, mountain spring, 
Onward roll'd the noble Mississippi; 

And onward still it roll’d, nor stayed its course 
For night or day, for sunshine or for storm ; 
Time's truest emblem! Onward yet it press’d, 

A mighty architect of nature, bearing 

To the ocean's shore the countless atoms, 

To lay them there and form another land, 

One day to mark the page of history. 

Man’s noblest work was on that proud stream's bosom 
Floating. Upon her decks were old and young, 
The maid and gray-hair'd sire; both friend and foe, 
The hated and the lov'd. And beauty too 

Was there,—and love, and joy, and laughing lip, 
And witching smile, and hearts that never dream'd 
Of aught save pleasure. Curiosity 

And Hope and Selfishness were in the crowd. 
There too were eyes of flashing light and cheeks 
Where play'd the bloom of beauty; lips which seem’d 
A treasure in themselves. It was an hour 

Of thrilling interest, for homes and friends 

And early scenes, where clings the heart of age, 
Were left behind. On sped the noble bark, 

While songs of mirth across that river swell 'd, 

A thousand echoes flinging back the strain. 


Tis night upon the stream. The song of mirth 

Is hush’d, while from on high the moon's young beams 
Come down with gentle step—serenely—still 

A fearful, horrid change comes suddenly. 

A flash of glaring light is on the sky, 

While shrieks and prayers and curses fill the air. 

A scorching robe of fire is wrapt around 
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Th’ unhappy boat, and death's destroying arrow, 
More swift than were it wing’d by burning feathers 
Stript from the lightning’s pinion, has sped to slay. 


There was a sound of woe! and cheeks 
And lips and brows were pale,—hot tears fell fast, 


And bosoms swell'’d with anguish,—homes were sad,— 


While mourning robes were hurried on, and hearts 
Grew faint with agony. Friend mourn’d for friend, 
And husbands wept for wives, and brothers groan'd, 
And children’s lips were quivering with sorrow. 

But there was one of lovely form, and eye 

That dimm'd the lightning’s flashes. She had gazed 
Upon the future, till a dreamy crowd 

Of love and bliss was gather’d there. She went 

To meet that crowd, and perish’d by the way. 


Days pass'’d. Upon the river's brink was seen 

That youthful form a lifeless corpse. Yet still 

The smile was on her lip, and death had strove 

In vain to tear the beauty from her brow. 

He coveted the flashes of that eye, 

And midnight saw him steal them. One sweet string, 

Alas, was broken in the family harp. 

A voice was hush'd that warbled like the air 

When summer morn glides ap from stormless sea, 

And whisp'ring zephyrs chant their orisons. 

Nor friend nor relative was there to weep, 

Nor mark nor line to tell her tale, except 

A rich and jewell'd ring upon ber band. 

That ring of love! who gave? to whom? A voice 

Seem'd hov'ring round it. 
“ Remember the giver,” in youth's sunny morning, 
When life pours around thee its tide of delight, 
And the signet of beauty thy cheek is adorning ; 

Remember me, dearest, tho’ far from thy sight. 


“Remember the giver,” when friends are around thee, 
And twine their affections about thy fond heart; 

When flattery's chaplet of roses has crown'd thee, 
Remember me, dearest, nor yield to its art. 


“Remember the giver,” when danger assailing 
With menacing brow is uplifting its arm; 

When ‘neath its fierce glances thy bosom is quailing, 
Remember me, dearest, I'll save thee from harm. 


“Remember the giver,” in moments of sadness; 
Bid memory picture the scenes of the past, 


And chase back the night with the sunlight of gladness ; 


Remember me, dearest, while mem’ry shall last. 
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‘* Remember the giver,” when prayer is ascending 
At eve’s fading twilight to our Maker above; 
With thine, my petition shall always be blending ; 
Remember him, dearest, who lives in thy love 


And I will remember, and nought shall dissever 
The bonds of affection which bind me to thee; 

Ensbrin'd as my idol, this heart shall forever 
Remember thee, dearest—oh, think then of me. 


AMOURETTE OF AN ATRABILIOUS BACHELOR 


“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.” 
Catullus, Carm. V. 
“ Love is life’s end; an end but never ending; 
All joys, all sweets, all happiness awarding ; 
Love is life’s wealth, (ne'er spent but ever spending, ) 
More rich by giving, taking by discarding. 
. . > . 

Ah! should’st thou live but once love's trath to prove, 
Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live to love.” 


Spenser. 


Tvs truthfully does the Latin poet Catullus, inculcate the prin- 
ciples of genuine Epicurism, and thus faithfully does the laureat 
Spenser, describe that master-passion of the soul, which has swayed 
men’s thoughts and feelings from the day of woman’s creation in Par- 
adise till now. Philosophers have exercised their ingenuity in idle 
attempts to define this primum mobile of human action with its modus 
operandi, while poets have exhausted the hyperboles of language in 
the fruitless endeavor to teach men its effects, and acquaint them 
with its character. Philosophic subtilty and poetic fancy have both 
failed to mark the limits of its influence and to explain its mysteries ; 
this delicate essence avoids the scrutiny of the sophist and esca 
even the imagination of the bard, yet, though thus defying alike the 
researches of the student ef human nature, and the more vague inves- 
tigations of its own rapt votary, love is a sentiment as wide and uni- 
versal as the air we breathe, penetrating through all space, pervading 
all objects of animate or inanimate nature. It would be foreign to 
my purpose to dwell upon the thousand lovely and loveable things 
which present themselves to the sight, and attach themselves to the 
affections of the pure and gentle-hearted ; breathing forth tones of 
beauty and melody, and speaking to such, in the starry constellations 
that hang suspended from heaven’s dark concave, as well as in the 
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tiny insect that flutters in a sunbeam, the eternal truth that God 
himself is Love. 
My present paper lies chiefly with thee, O woman, semper vari- 
um et mutabile—with thee, for whose dear sake, stout a. 
resigned his club and lion’s hide to assume the female tires and twirl 
the distaff—with thee, whose influence transformed a Cymon into a 
hero, and made of Pericles a tyrant—with thee, before whose magic 
shrine of beauty, alike the carping cynic and the insensible stoic have 
knelt and worshipped,—and as I write, methinks the shapes of an- 
cient beauty, awakening from the slumbers of the past, move in re- 
view before me, arrayed in all their early loveliness, and decked in 
all their pristine graces. Helen, the world’s second Eve, that teter- 
rima causa belli, and Lais, for whose possession the Athenian orator, 
verifying the proverb that non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum, surpassed even his own eloquence, and ran through all the epi- 
thets of love’s persuasive vocabulary ; Aspasia, the witty and wise, 
that philosopher in petticoats, and the nymph Egeria, who skillfully 
combining tenderness and duty, taught the doctrines of religion and 
practiced on love’s precepts, and Egypt’s rare widow Cleopatra, that 
embodiment of womankind, that triple mistress of the world—law- 
less queen of the first Cesar, despotic ruler of great Pompey’s heart, 
sovereign arbitress of the last triumvir’s fate, Ptolemy’s unwedded 
wife, “lass unparalleled” in the world’s history, language is too poor 
to praise thee worthily ! 

Methinks I see her now as when of old she visited the noblest and 
most magnificent of her subjects. Reclining upon her gilded galley, 
beneath a wide-spread canopy of Persian silks festooned with orient 
pearls and Nubian diamonds, she moves along the Cydnus to the 
notes 


OF flutes and soft recorders,” 


while attendant Nereids and wanton Cupids hovering near, breathe 
around her an atmosphere of life and joy. Her galley lightly touches 
the marble steps of a palace in ‘Tarsus, and disembarking she moves 
stately and slow to the forum, where sits enthroned for judgment 
the haughty conqueror; with averted head and scornful looks he turns 
away from her approach, as though disdainful of a suppliant, who 
came the discarded mistress of those twin-born in greatness, Cesar 
and Pompey, to plead for her kingdom’swafety and her own. Still 
the beauteous queen approaches, and as her speaking eyes half- 
tearful turn their imploring gaze on the triumvir’s marble counten- 
ance, while her faltering steps, and throbbing bosom, tell plainly of 
her heart’s agony, Antony, starting from his curule chair, thrusting 
aside the astonished lictors, rushes forward, raises her fainting form, 
and clasping her to his breast promises his protection and_proffers 
her his love. Euye! ‘twas greatly done, old Roman! ‘twas done 
in character, and well became Mark Antony—the eloquent, the for- 
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tunate, the beautiful, the brave, the people’s idol, and their scorn,— 
thus to forego the baubles of ambition, and a commerce with the 
harlot, Fortune, for softer dalliance in royal Egypt's arms, and gentle 
toyings with so fair a queen—thus to resign half the world’s empire, 
with its cares and sorrows, for that surer and better empire, a wo- 
man’s heart. 

Experience is the only mistress whose teachings can acquaint us 
with the importance of this matter, Love, and the boy-god Cupid, 
whose shafts transfix without killing, the only deity who can famil- : 
jarize us with its power and extent. 

Had Ponce de Leon, who in the wild spirit of chivalric adventure, 
ransacked the Floridas to discover that ‘ Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth,” a draught of whose waters conferred an instant rejuvenes- 
cence with all the hopes and happiness of the young—had this same 
Ponce possessed a little more of the propensity cognominated ama- 
tive, instinct should have taught him that the best means to perpet- 
vate his juvenility, would have been to remain in his own sunny 
clime of Andalusia, and to bathe himself, if need there were, in the 
liquid eyes of the dark-orbed beauties of that beauty-producing land, 
rather than to expose his life in the search for a blessing that nature 
told him was already within his reach. For if one of love’s effects 
be not to eternize youthful feelings and attractions, how was it that 
Helen retained to the last that fatal beauty which had set on fire 
the young hearts of Greece, and armed a nation to avenge her hus- 
band’s wrongs ; or why was it that Ninon de |’Enclos, after having 
“fathomed all the depths and shoals” of the tender passion, though 
she had seen fifteen lustres roll by, and attained a period when her } 
beauty might well have waned without any imputation on her repu- 
tation, ran some risk of being forced into an elopement with an im- 
petuous grandson, who had unwittingly become enamored of his still 
lovely grandmother. 

Improbe amor! quid non mortalia pectora cogis? exclaims the . 
Mantuan bard, and certainly to a quiet observer nothing has a more 








ridiculous appearance than an exhibition of those worn out shifts, 5, 
to which love and its expression are sometimes reduced. To sa 

nothing of the thousand little circumstances which come under one’s 

every day notice in the case of persons thus afflicted, appealing to f 
history, | would ask if it was not in obedience to love’s dictates that * 


the same Hercules, who has before been mentioned as twirling the 
distaff with a patient hand, submitted to have his ears boxed by 
Omphale’s sandal, without a murmur? Did not omnipotent Jove 
put himself into the different poetic shapes of a bull, a swan, a shower 
of gold, because the resistless power of love impelled him? Did 
not the sage Socrates excuse his wife Xanthippe for one of her re- 
peated impertinences, by remarking with philosophical calmness, 
that it always rained before thunder, and this because he loved her, 
termagant and shrew though she was? Did not the pretty Rosalind 
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encase her dainty person in doublet and hose, that she might wan- 
der away to the forest of Arden and find her stray lover, and did not 
Viola follow suit? 

Were I so disposed, I might here take occasion to dilate upon 
the blessings of paternal love and sisterly affection which consecrate 
the domestic hearth, and impart to the charities of life a purer and 
fresher grace, and strew flowers along man’s rugged pathway from 
his birth to his grave ; or | might learnedly examine into the causes 
which give rise to this sentiment, determining accurately how far 
the sense of beauty is a necessary constituent and how far incidental 
accomplishments add to its strength ; or I might proceed to consider 
the symptoms of love as they affect the appearance, and the various 
manners in which it is exhibited; or I might finally suggest a rem- 
edy, and by promulgating such a panacea deserve the thanks of un- 
born millions of the masculine gender—but all these avenues to 
fame’s temple I shall carefully avoid, with the single remark that 
whatever love may be, and however it enters the soul, I myself, have 
from time to time become its “ wictim.”’ Semel insanivimus omnes 
is a saying old and true, but I will not seek to shield my tender sus- 
ceptibilities behind the defense of a musty proverb, for 1 hold that 
he who has entered his teens without experiencing a feeling akin to 
love, is no better than a swindler in petto—an arrant knave in pros- 
pective, nor will I seek, by quoting the example of Plato and the 
more modern instance of Abelard, to give authority to this my con- 
fession. Suffice it to say that I suffered love—we loved—how much 
is implied in that little monosyllable, we, of mutual hopes and com- 
mon joys, of feelings tuned to harmony, of wishes, of desires, of pur- 
suits all directed to one common center and tending to the same end, 
the prosperity of the one beloved object—’tis the cement of friend- 
ship! the sweetener of life’s cup! the demi-Atlas that bears up half 
our impending ills! we loved then. Let no one expect here a dis- 
play of anatomical knowledge in the description of a shapely form, 
or well-proportioned features, but let each imagine before his mind’s 
eye his own ideal perfection of beauty—and that was she—her hair 
was “of the color God pleased,” and for her height she was as 
“tall as my heart.” Even now, as memory unlocks the jewelled 
casket of past joys and pains, and sweet remembrance brings before 
me scenes of by-gone happiness, in fancy’s vision I behold that fairy 
form gliding before me in shape as palpable as that it wore when its 
pure inhabitant, her soul, blessing and blessed, tenanted this poor 
world, and once more listen to the soft accents of that voice which 
-_ music ever - myear. * * * (Here the —_ becoming 

row ws supposed to light a cigar for the purpose of dissipating 
his sadneco—melancholy and ear aed rw both ‘ton away by 
smoke.) "Tis always uninteresting and might be tedious to describe 
the progress of our love, whose stream in my case as in that of all 
true lovers, was “riley.” I was obliged once to leave her for a 
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short time, expecting soon to return, and again to see her. After ma- 
king my adieu, I turned in, and very composedly went to sleep as I 
thought, (determined to make my corporal oath the next time | saw 
her that I had laid broad awake all night,) judge then of my aston- 
ishment on awaking the next morning at finding the inkstand upset, 
and a whole quire of paper blotted over and over—whether in the 
madness of our separation, | had perpetrated poetry, or whether my 
evil genius had prompted the desperate act, has ever been a matter 
of question in my mind.—Here it is. 


TO #e, 


"Tis midnight now! the holy hour, 
When Fancy’s unresisted power 
In magic thraldom leads the soul 
With rapid range from pole to pole; 
Or wheeling swift, in airy dance, 
Roves o'er the pathless blue expanse ; 
Touches at every blazing light 
That gems the canopy of night; 
Or quick descending, in a breath, 
Uplifis the dampy pall of death, 
And gazes on the form below, 
The clay cold cheek and pallid brow; 
Wildly withdraws, in frantic glee, 
The curtain of eternity ; 
In vision, wanders with the dead 
Where only fancy dares to tread; 
Explores the doom of every deed, 
Of guilt’s reward and virtue’s meed; 
Conjectares oft, and oft rejects; 
Is disappointed, still expects; 
Still onward starts; still backward rolls, 
Bewildered in the world of souls. 


Thus Fancy’s little, daring sprite, 
Sails round in visionary flight, 
When not a power disputes her sway 
Or checks her in this airy way. 


Not so with me; for memory’s sigh, 
Can fix my thoughts on hours gone by, 
And sweetly retrospective, bind, 

To past delights, the roving mind. 
And if, perchance, my wand’ring eye, 
In rambles o’er the azure sky, 

Meet with the purest, brighest star, 
That studs Orion's belt of war, 

I cannot stay in wond'ring gaze, 

To ask what worlds enjoy his blaze ; 
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What mighty systems round him roll, 
Himself the center, sun and soul, 

A happier swell my bosom feels 

For mem'ry thy fair form reveals. 


Though fair Diana's silvery blaze 
In dazzling moonbeams round me plays, 
i care not if her hills of snow 
Be formed, or not, like ours below ; 
I care not whether living tread 
Across those hills of snow has sped; 
Or whether in that shining round 
A particle of life be found! 
Oh no! L only think that she 
Has beamed vn all that's dear to me. 





Delightful moon! and hast thou shone 
Upon that fairest, dearest one, 
Whose smile can light a cheerful glow 
On Melancholy's faded brow— 
Can hush the tumult of the breast, 
And bid each troubled passion rest. 
Oh, I have felt that angel-smile, 
So sweetly sorrow’s pang beguile ! 
Oh, as it turned its heaven on me, 
It lapped my soul in ecstacy ! 


Sweet moon! perhaps thy softest rays 
May slumber round that dearest face, 
And slightly tinge with mellow beam, 
The forms that in fantastic dream 
Trip lightly o'er the sleeping lids 
In elfin dance, as fancy bids. 

Or if, at large, her wakeful eye 

Surveys the star-bespangled sky, 

Thy silvery charms may check the glance 
That transient roves thy gemm'd expanse, 
And fix awhile the lingering sight 

Upon thy wondrous eye of light; 

And memory then, in whisper soft, 

May venture to repeat how oft, 

Beneath thy sweetly soothing power, 
We've passed in bliss the peaceful hour. 


Oh! Fanny, were that mirror mine, 
That mirror of the sage divine, 
Whose magic of reflected light 
On Luna's paly disk would write, 
The gazing world should start to see 
The moon hold converse sweet with thee, 
And Dian’s purity should pay 
To thine a tributary lay ; 








FRIENDSHIP. 


And then, perchance, in secret place, 
Thine eye some mystic line should trace, 
Some line to vulgar sight unknown, 
Perceptible to love alone, 

Whose characters should tell, aright, 
Of rapture chaste and pure delight, 
That virtue's self could ne'er reprove ; 
The bliss of soul, the heaven of love. 


But ah! dear ***, that mirror’s gone, 
The hand which could preserve alone 
Its magic polish bright and clear, 

Has ceased its office many a year. 

If, then, within that secret place, 
Thine eye no mystic line can trace, 
Yet think of him who's far away, 

And fancy what that line should say ; 
And he shall think of thee again, 

And wish that time would speed amain 
That happy hour, whose finish'd race 
Shall give thee to his fond embrace. 


Man of dyspepsia! get thee into love—’tis a rare condiment of 
the appetite, and a marvelous improver of the digestion. Hypo- 
cuvdiies patient! get thee into love—’tis the true elixir vite, the 
most potent exorciser of blue devils, the veritable philosopher’s 
stone, whose touch transmutes the baser humors and affections into 
the fine gold of sensibility. Idle man! get thee into love—'tis a 
pretty and a teasing occupation to pick up a lady’s kerchief, or to 
fan her when necessary, and if thou canst find no better mean of 
action, take to that. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Faienpsuir! what is't? a flitting dream of love! 
An hour in which, like summer's gorgeous eve, 
Each cloud of Time is purpled for a while 
With imagery most beautiful, then vanishes: 
Or else—a flick'ring light, which helps to cheer 
Along the steep and rugged path of life, 

But suddenly expires. 


— | 
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THE VALUE OF DICTION IN THE POETICAL ART. 


Tue lover of letters in his study of the models of style, will, espe- 
cially if he be unpracticed, find his discernment severely exercised 
in discovering bow far their points of excellence are peculiar, and in 
tracing the line between the two classes of matter and manner into 
which their intrinsic merits resolve themselves. Increased familiar- 
ity will, perhaps, surprise him by revealing how much is due to the 
manner in point of character and power. Even in the great masters 
eminent for vigor of intellect of whatever cast, close observation may 
detect much studiousness of some or other of the graces of expres- 
sion ; least of all need we except those who professedly discard art ; 
such aim at the refinement of art and the perfection of all style. 

These facts speak for themselves in favor of the cultivation, as an 
art, of all that gives form and perpetuity to the creations of the mind 
or the deductions of reason, and so little room does there seem for 
question concerning the essential character of diction in a literal 
sense, as the convenient vehicle of thought, to say nothing of it as 
the constant medium in the common interchange of ideas, that it 
were needless to remark how much higher must be the importance 
attached to it in the most comprehensive of the fine arts, and how 
various are the degrees below perfection, of which it is even there 
susceptible. For diction is only rightly estimated when considered 
in sa to poetry, as is the embodying of conceptions and cre- 
ations by colors or by marble to the sister arts of painting and sculp- 
ture. The analogy though striking at first thought, may seem too 
remote to be of interest. True it is neither natural nor easy to con- 
ceive thought and languaye disunited, great as is the distance between 
the conception just struggling into light and the medium that shows 
it in symmetry and fullness to another mind. With the man of genius, 
highly cultivated, viewed in his matured productions, thought and its 
expression seem as early and intimately associated as soul and body 
and as essential to each other’s existence; while with the painter 
there intervenes between the conception and the labor of his art, an 
ideal Venus, a being of light and shade, and to the sculptor an ideal 
Apollo, before the elastic form is seen springing into life beneath 
his chisel. Still whatever is the process to that absolute perfection 
which seems attainable in the imitative arts, as it exists it is a stan- 
dard of the high-wrought completeness which we would see impress- 
ed on the loftier creations of poetic imagination, through the trans- 
parent material on which the art of the poet is exerted. 

I have been led into these reflections by an opinion which hardly 
needs corroboration, that diction the substance of the art of poetry, 
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has not its proper importance in the minds of those who possess poet- 
ic genius and cultivate the muses at the present day. This may be 
accounted for by an examination of the lives and qualifications of 
such as are comprised in this description ; by the insuflicient propor- 
tion that their slender labors bear to the fame which they covet, 
even though natural endowments might seem to exalt them above 
dependence on the restraints of art and method. How few of them 
could in these respects be tried by the standard of the most accom- 
plished poet that a polite age has seen. It were a task to enume- 
rate the rare native powers and external advantages that must com- 
bine to produce a Milton. He is indeed the beau ideal of the poetic 
character, nor could we condemn all who fail of the varied per- 
fections of so high a model. What we admire in Milton, is the rare 
union of every aid and grace that follows cultivation, to the highest 
faculties entrusted to humanity ; the comprehension of view, that, 
evident from the scope of his studies, and exemplified in the earliest 
of his productions, embraces all that is essential or subsidiary to his 
exalted labor; springing fiom the great capacity of his own genius, 
but developed in every part only, by the enthusiastic study of all 
the masters of his art, the canonized classics of every language, and 
that in the spirit of the profound scholarship of his day, the anato- 
mist-like investigation of the philologist. Now the variety and ex- 
tent of each man’s powers allowed for, after his example and in con- 
formity to the advancement of this age beyond that in which he liv- 
ed, should be the cultivation those powers receive ; in all respects is 
this true, but especially so as regards the nature and qualities of lan- 
guage, the subtil material that is an index not only of the plastic 
power of the poet, but of the vividness of his fancies and the energy 
and clearness of all his intellectual operations. Who can read some 
of the minor poems of Milton, and indeed much of the poetry of his 
time, or of any who have been trained in the thoroughness of clas- 
sical study that once existea, and not see in their occasional imita- 
tions of the ancients, marks of the impressions which the old models 
made on them by those graces which are purely of the art of poetry ? 
In how many cases this may have been to the prejudice of their ori- 
ginality, it is of little moment to decide; how far the Lycidas is 
marred by its known resemblance in some point to Virgil’s 10th 
Eclogue, no one ever thought to enquire ; no more, to estimate in 
what degree is due to Milton’s comprehensive learning in this kind, 
that power over his own tongue unsurpassed before or since, which, 
to the mind of every reader, sets forth his golden thoughts in num- 
bers that so fill the ear, while to the raised soul they bring a sense 
of their entire adequacy to all that the poet labors to express. 

The perfection of poetic diction is indispensable to the highest 
poetic praise ; and the latter has been attained by those only who 
have been most thoroughly conversant at whatever period, and by 
whatever means, with the capacities of their native tongue, and most 
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studious of that which for want of a better term, we may call the 

enius of expression. ‘This is true of the greatest in all time. 

his it is that has embalmed, as men say, their productions, so that 
their vigor, and freshness, and beauty, seem only enhanced by age. 
This is, we conceive, a reason why the older English retain the 
hold they do on the affections of the scholars of our day. They 
are not always to be read for the concise or the free and flowing in 
style, but rather, we should say, for rare felicity in all that is strong, 
or simply naturally beautiful in phrase, in our literature. 

Literary history will show that with as near a likeness in other 
respects as may be, those works of the British poets for instance, 
are more celebrated as English classics, and have conferred a more 
lasting fame on their authors, which approached nearest to perfection 
in the high art of embodying. Shakspeare, “ the wild above rule 
of art,” may at first seem a striking refutation of this remark ; and 
though it should jar with that peculiar veneration in which his in- 
stinctive and untutored genius is held, to represent him in the act of 
transcribing his immortal plays, weighing and sounding words, yet it 
were nothing unworthy of his genius, nor do his pages discountenance 
the idea. ‘True he did not observe in the construction and linking 
of the members the fixed rules of the drama ; his is not the stately, 
heavy, scholar-like buskin of his great rival; yet is there in hima 
refined conception, never surpassed, of the fitness, the power, the 
adequacy of his mother English. When we consider the unques- 
tioned and lasting preeminence of Gray and Campbell as poets, 
who have thrown such amaranthine graces around their lofty crea- 
tion as their exquisitely cultivated sense of the powers and charms 
of verse, and artist-like “ lime labor” alone enabled them to realize, 
we have a convincing testimony of the value of the art in Poetry. 
Gray’s productions are few, but where does the celestial fire with 
which his genius was touched by nature, ever seem to have wasted 
in the slow process of the transfusion ; his odes especially have an 
ope that completely answers our idea of the rapture, the “ di- 
vine afflatus,” of the born bard. 

The practice of poets at the present day certainly indicates a less 
exalted notion of the value of the art of poetry than we have at- 
tempted to present; than can well be entertained by minds bred as 
the poet’s should be ; than is exemplified (a rare instance among the 
living children of the muse,) in the high-wrought verse of Campbell, 
a poet than whom none as we conceive has woven our English into 
“cone of more soul-rousing ardor, more picturesque power and 

auty, more mournful pathos. The short lyric (we should call it 
such) Hohenlinden is an adequate specimen of each of these kinds ; 
no word but heightens the coloring of the impressive picture ; but 
has an individual force in moving the sentiment with which we see 
the beholder of the scene was animated. It should be read aloud 
with the best of elocution. Along with the varied style which each 
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LOVE’S RASH PROMISE. 






verse demands, the mind is raised to a pitch from which it unwil- 
lingly descends ; short and descriptive, we can here see clearly how 
the genius of the poet and the medium through which he sees come 
in to give it every touch it needs and (which is perhaps the higher 
art) none that are not essential to the effect. 

To display the merits of Campbell would lead one a long way, 
but we may say that setting aside the native qualities of his genius, 
in which we conceive, few of his contemporaries surpass him, he has ' 
fixed the verdure of his bays and made classic the name of the author 
of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” by that superiority which has long 
been accorded him in the incomparable art of the poet. 

We remember to have seen it thrown out as something in dispar- 
agement of the powers of Halleck that his fine lyrics bear evidence 
by their very strength and polish to severe labor in the composition. 
Yet these same productions, few in number, have given him a rank 
among American poets for vigor of sentiment, and at the same time, 
force and beauty of language and exquisite versification, such as 
some of his weaklier brethren may emulate in vain. 

We would shun the absurdity of substituting the shape for the 
living soul of every creation of the mind. We have aimed simply 
to present an idea of the value of poetic diction, considered as an 
art, and of the necessity of it in its perfection as an element of the 
highest poetic praise. Z. 

Yale College. 





LOVE'S RASH PROMISE. 


‘Turner's sadness on her aching brow, 
And paleness on her cheek ; 

For deep within there’s writ a vow 
Those lips can never speak : 

A vow which binds its slavish chain 
Around that stricken heart; 

Which deeply plants a withering pain, 
Aud bids it ne’er depart. 


—_—_- 


Her joyous laugh has pass’ away, 
And sighs have fill'd its place ; 
While sunny smiles no longer play 
Across that lovely face. 
Those eyes which once more brightly flash’d, 
Than diamond’s brilliant light, 
Are dimm'd with tears, like rain-drops dash'd 
Across the stars of night. 
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Ob, why so soon is life's young ray 
Thus darken’d with a storm? 

And why must sorrow s lightning play 
Around that youthful form? 

"Tis love, which thes with carcless wing, 
Thats lighted on that flower, 

And left behind a poison'’d sting, 
Which time can never cure. 


SEA SKETCHES. 


(Continued) 


THE STORM, 


* Blow ye winds! 
Ye waves! ye thunders! roll your tempest on ; 
Shake, ye old pillars of the marble sky ! 
Till all its orbs and all its worlds of fire 
Be loosened from their seats.” Akenside. 


Owine to certain local causes, the winds along the American 
coast usually prevail from the southwest between the months of 
June and September, and have therefore been called by sailors the 
“ American trade winds.” As our average course for Europe was 
about east-north-east, these semi-trades were on our quarter, and 
consequently the first part of the voyage was quickly and pleasantly 
performed. ‘The breeze was variable in its freshness, and at times 
would die away to a mere fanning zephyr. It was my favorite 
amusement on such occasions to row off in the jolly-boat to some 
distance from the Java, that I might observe and adinire her ap- 
pearance. It has been said that “ the two most beautiful siglits, are 
a pretty woman in full dress, and a large ship under full sail.” 
Whether the former be correct or not, judge ye ;—of the latter there 
can be no doubt. Whoever has seen it will acknowledge the truth 
of the assertion. Alone on the bosom of the ocean, the only object 
upon which the eye can rest, the gallant bark dispossesses us of the 
idea that she is but a collection of inanimate matter, united by the 
skill of man, and seems to be suddenly endued with life, and a no- 
ble queen of the billows as she is, to move among them as if con- 
scious of her superiority and imperial dignity. Though they may 
at times conspire for her destruction, yet again and again are they 
baflled ; or if some wave more desperate than the rest plays the as- 
sassin’s part, then wrapping close around, her own white sails for a 
winding sheet, and raising herself to the very sky that she may 
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give the parting kiss of forgiveness to the storm-clouds, as they vent 
their rage upon her, she dies as a queen should die, 


—‘‘nor unlamented nor unsang?’ 


From the day on which we took our departure from the Cape un- 
til the twentieth of September, the royals had not been taken in. 
So favorable had been the breeze, and so pleasant the weather, that 
even our little main-skysail had done us no unimportant service by 
exerting its infant strength to hasten us on our course. But these 
days of sunlight and serenity were drawing to a close. The west- 
erly wind had entirely died away, and for the space of fifteen hours 
there was a dead calm. Nota ripple was to be seen on the waters, 
nor a sound heard except the flapping of the sails against the masts 
as the ship rose and fell with the fast expiring swell. The morning 
of the twentieth was as lovely a one as can be found in that season 
of the year when “ summer seems to linger in the lap ef autumn.” 
The sun drove up his burning chariot from his eastern palace unat- 
tended by a single cloud ; and, clad in all his regal insignia about to 
cross the equinoctial line, seemed to shine with unusual warmth and 
brilliancy. ‘The calm still continued, and alone the bright king rode 
on, until he reached his meridian height. Here, in his vanity, he 
lingered for a moment to gaze upon himself in the ocean’s waveless 
mirror, and then hastened on to his western home. ‘This movement 
was the signal for the elements. No sooner had the sun turned his 
back upon the meridian than cloud after cloud began, slowly at first 
and as if in fear, but afterwards more confidently, to rise above the 
eastern horizon. These were the “light scuds” coming as pio- 
neers to select the spot and prepare the way for the meeting and 
revelry of the elements. Others more dense succeeded, and the 
dark heavy bank which lay along the eastern board, unbroken by a 
single glen,* warned us that a storm was rapidly approaching. 
Soon after the rising of the ‘scud” a slight dark-green ripple was 
seen at a distance upon the waters, and in a few moments the 
breeze reached the ship. All the light sails were taken in, and the 
topyallant-sails, together with the mainsail, handed. ‘The wind con- 
tinued rapidly to freshen, while the dashing of the spray beneath the 
bow, and the incessant gurgling of the water as it rolled up under 
the counter of the ship, indicated that we were leaping over the bil- 
lows at no slow pace. As the wind was about northeast, and con- 
sequently ahead, the Java was going close-hauled ; but so smooth 
as yet was the sea, that all sails being full she made no leeway, and 
sailed nearly as fast as if the wind had been abeam or on the quarter. 

I was now about to witness, and, as I anticipated, to enjoy that 
sight which had been the ultimatum of my wishes, a storm at sea. 


* A glen is a bright spot between the lower edge of the cloud-bank and the hori- 
on 
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As Captain N. was anxious to reach Europe as soon as possible 
he continued to carry a heavy press of sail as long as the ship could 
possibly bear it. So vividly is that scene painted upon the canvass 
of memory, that I can see him even now standing, as he did, upon 
the weather quarter-deck, holding on to the monkey-rail to steady 
himself, while he watched the compass, and at one moment chided 
the man at the wheel for not keeping the ship close to the wind, 
and at another for shaking the sails, and then, as some fresh flaw 
struck the ship, casting an anxious glance aloft to the topmasts as 
they bent under the force of the breeze. 

‘Now, my good madam,’ said Capt. N., addressing the ship as 
he was often wont to do, ‘show my young friend here that of all the 
gallant craft which sail these waters there is not one that can play 
with the gale like yourself. Look,’ said he, turning to me, ‘see 
how beautifully she flies along almost in the wind’s eye. One half 
of the frigates in our navy, with a breeze like this, would be flinging 
the spray over the lee foreyard arm, while the good lady scarcely 
sprinkles her cat-heads. I have often wished that I could fall in 
with one of those frigates in a gale of wind, and if the Java did not 
shame them I ain no sailor.’ 

I knew very well that every sailor thinks his own craft the best, 
and consequently made all proper allowance for Captain N.’s en- 
thusiasm ; yet | could not but acknowledge that beautiful as had 
been my ideas of a ship rushing over the waters under a full press 
of canvass, the Java exceeded them all. Though the wind had now 
increased to a gale, the captain manifested no disposition to shorten 
sail. His practiced eye, never still, was in every part of the vessel, 
ready to detect the first appearance of injury either to the spars or 
the rigging. 

As the men had nothing to do but stand ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s warning, they were all collected together under the lee of 
the camboose, at one moment telling their long yarns of the dangers 
they had passed through, and the storms they had witnessed, and at 
another watching and remarking upon the movements of Captain N. 
and the action of the vessel. 

‘Many’s the craft,’ said one of them, whose deep-lined, weather- 
beaten features, bore evidence that he had been tossing upon the 
seas for many years, and to whom all looked up with deference as 
the most experienced among them, ‘many’s the craft that has car- 
ried this old hulk of inine across these same waters, and many’s the 
one I’ve been proud of in a gale like this, but blast my eyes if ever 
I want a better sea-boat than the Java. As for sailing, Old Breezer 
has to puff like a grampus to keep up with her, and she is no more 
afraid of salt water than a porpoise is. And there’s our captain, a 
recular-built forecastle sailor ;—he never crept into the cabin win- 
dows ie, that I know by the roll of his walk and the cut of his 
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under, who can’t tell a sheet anchor from a cat-hook, instead of 
cracking on and combing the snarls out of old Neptune's hair, would 
now be laying to under a close-reefed main-topsail, and saying their 
prayers in the cabin, blast the cowardly ——’ 

The speaker was interrupted by the green hand, almost paralyzed 
with fright, ‘ Ain’t none of you afeer’d we shall all sink and be 
drownded ?’ 

‘Sink, you horse marine, sink ? did you ever hear of a sailor’s be- 
ing afraid of sinking, you white-liver’d Varmounter? I say, cook, 
just rub your black paws over this baby’s face and give it some col- 
or, or curse me we shall all be sea-sick together.’ 

‘Oh don’t—don’t—I aint’t frightened—no I ain’t a bit—’ 

‘You lie, you are; your knees shake worse than a piece of bunt- 
ing in a hurricane. Clap a stopper on your jaw, I tell you, young- 
ster,’ as the boy was about to interrupt him, ‘or I'll make youfi nd 
soundings in the lee scuppers.’ 

This threat, however severe it may have seemed, was thrown out 
only to create a laugh among the older sailors, in accordance with 
that right which all jack tars assume, of browbeating and frighten- 
ing every green hand. But it was sufficient. The poor fellow 
withdrew himself from the circle, and leaning his head over the 
windlass-bit, grasping it at the same time with both hands to secure 
himself, began to repent the step he had taken in leaving his home. 

‘Darn my eyes if I ain’t sick of this business. 1 guess if [ hain’t 
made a plaguy mistake in coming to sea, I don’t know. I wish 
I was back on the farm again hoeing potatoes. If ever I get back 
there safe, I'll give any man the best wood lot in the whole state 
if he catches me on board a ship again. Ob dear,’ (as the ship 
made a heavier plunge than usual) ‘ what a wicked man that cap- 
ting is to frighten me so. I mean to go and ask him to take down 
those sails a little while. Oh dear, how bad I begin to feel about 
the , 

Before he could close his sentence, a heavy sea striking the ship 
on the weather bow, dashed its spray completely across the forecas- 
tle, wetting him to the skin, and so frightened was he, that letting 
go his hold upon the bit, the ship at the same moment heeling down 
from the shock, the luckless fellow was pitched over backwards into 
the water that lay in the waist. 

It was now evident to the captain and officers that it was impossi- 
ble to carry such a press of sail any longer. ‘The conversation of 
the sailors therefore was soon interrupted by a cry from the chief 
mate. ‘All hands aft! come my boys, what we do now must be 
done at once and in true sailor style—stand by those maintopsail 
halliards—man the reef tackles—Are you ready ?’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir.’ 

‘Slack away on your halliards then—round in the clue garnets— 
sway away on those reef-tackles—give them another pull and then 
jump aloft, my good fellows.’ 
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‘How many reefs shall we put in,’ enquired the second mate. 

‘Put in two—mind that you haul the earings chock out and knot 
your points well, as we may want to carry on that reef for some 
time.’ 

In a few minutes the topsail was reefed and hoisted—the foretop- 
sail and spanker were also double reefed, and as the ship carried a 
stiff weather helm the mizen topsail was handed. By the time this 
was accomplished the sun had set. The gale still continued revu- 
larly to freshen and the seas, under its influence, to increase in size. 
The rain too had commenced falling and we had the prospect for 
the night before us of encountering one of those violent equinoctial 
gales which usually arise at this season of the year. At eight bells* 
the first watch for the night came on deck, well protected with their 
pea jackets and tarpaulins against the storm. The rest of the crew 
were permitted to go below, after having been reminded by the mate 
that their nap would be a short one. ‘The captain and second mate 
had also retired to their state-rooms. So intense was the excitement 
created by the gathering storm that I had no inclination to leave the 
deck, and seating myself therefore upon the weather side of the 
companion way, regardless of the rain with which I was completely 
drenched, I gave full scope to my feelings. 

Possessing a lively imagination to which the spur rather than the 
curb had always been applied, | loved, when on the land, to stray 
away to some commanuing elevation and there watch the rise and 
progress of the storm, when, grasping in its hand the lightning, with 
blackened brow and giant step it came rushing down the mountain’s 
sides and through the valleys, leaving every where the impress of its 
fury. [could sit for hours listening to its wild scream until I fancied 
it a living being and longed to join in its revelry. Much more then 
was my imagination aroused, and far more wantonly did it sport, as 
1 watched for the first time the movements of a storm upon the sea. 
Led on step by step I had forgotten the ship, the ocean, and the 
whistling of the blast among the rigging, and had created around 
me, under the inspiration of the moment, an ideal world, in which | 
was revelling in all the wildness of fancy. 

‘Well Charles,’ said the mate, who had seated himself by my 
side, ‘how like you old Boreas’ lullaby while Neptune is rocking 
us in our cradle ?? 

I started from my reverie with feelings strongly akin to anger at 
the sudden destruction of the beautiful bubble upon which | had 
been gazing. While endeavoring to recollect myself, 1 replied 
somewhat sharply, ‘what did you say ? 


* The watches are reckoned from noon and consist of four hours each, with 
the exception of a short watch from six to eight, P. M., called “ the dog watch. 
The bell is struck every half hour. 
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‘Are you asleep? Have you been dreaming about the bright 
faces at home? if so, curse me if you are not the prettiest dreamer 
I have ever seen upon a ship’s deck. I asked how you liked this 

wat; — northeaster that is playing such pranks with the billows.’ 

‘ Like it? I like it much,—would that we had more of it. Do 

\ you call this a severe storm ?’ 

' ‘Indeed I do, and I can tell you, that this is none of those baby 
blasts that go creeping along over the land like a duck in shallow 
water. [tis one of old Stormer’s real boys and he will let us know 
it too before he quits us.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said I, catching with delight his last expression, 
‘do you think that the wind will continue to increase until we have 
one of those tremendous gales of which you were speaking a few 
days since ?’ 

‘I will tell you what, Charles, I have been on the sea for nearly 
fifteen years and I never knew a storm to commence as this has 
without its terminating in a perfect hurricane. Depend upon it, 
before the morning dawns, you will wish yourself ashore more than 
a thousand times.’ 

‘Never—never!’ | replied; and rising from my seat I sprung to 
the weather rail. Waving my hat above my head with enthusiasm, 
I shouted to the utmost extent of my voice, 

‘Come on, my good breezes—muster all your forces and show 
us what you can do! make these topsails feel that a stranger has 
hold of them! arouse up you cowards,—the old foresail is laughing 
at you. Come on and do your best; I, at least, am not afraid of 
you.’ Having thrown out my challenge, I commenced whistling,* 
that | might woo if I could not enrage. 

‘Hush,’ said the mate,—‘ you will wake those below. You area 
noble fellow and ought to live and die on the sea and find a sailor’s 
grave 

What more he would have said I know not, for at this moment, 
as if provoked by the childish insult I had just given, a furious blast 
swept through the rigging and by the sails, while almost simultane- 
ously with it, an immense sea lifting its white head over the weather 
bow broke in upon deck sweeping the whole length of the vessel. 

‘We have it now in right good earnest,’ said the mate. ‘ These 
sails must be off the ship in less than ten minutes or they will be 
blown to rags and the ship down on her beam ends. Jump and 
call the captain and nasi mate, while I go forward and get every 
thing ready for heaving too.’ 

I hastened to obey the order, and as | passed down the gangway 
I heard the mate’s voice rising above the gale, 


‘Call all bands.’ 


’ a 











* Sailors believe that the wind is increased by whistling on the weather side of 
the vessel. 
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‘All hands, a—h—o—y,’ was borne on the air, as one of the men 
aroused his sleeping comrades. 

No matter how deep the slumber which holds the sailor; let but 
the summons ‘All hands, ahoy,’ be sounded above him, and he js 
on deck and even on the topsail yard before the echo has fully died 
away. It was so in this case. eae man was immediately at his 
post. At the captain’s request I took the wheel and permitted the 
helmsman to assist in shortening sail. The foretopsail and foresail 
were handed and the maintopsail close reefed, and under this sai} 
together with the foretopmast staysail the ship was hove to, that 
she might safely ride out the gale. ‘The helm was lashed alee and 
the watch again retired below. 

However powerfully the wind may have blown at the time of my 
conversation with the mate, it was then but a breath compared with 
the roar which now went thundering through the air. The seas had 
increased to an enormous size, and the whole ocean was in a boiling 
foam. Wave chased wave. Some more ambitious than the rest, 
would strive to outdo their fellows in rearing their heads on high, 
until growing dizzy with their elevation they tumbled one over 
another while a hoarse laugh seemed to ring across the waters. The 
* Julls” which usually attend a gale, in this instance were not heard; 
it was one harsh uninterrupted scream. At one moment the ship 
was riding ‘mid heaven’’ on the crest of a mountain wave which 
rolled on with the lightning’s speed, and at another was sinking into 
the trough of the sea, while the water, as she fell, poured like a cat- 
aract upon deck over the leerail. ‘The masts groaned under the 
merciless treatment they were receiving, while the noble ship her- 
self would first reel to and fro, and then lie shivering as if stunned by 
the repeated blows which fell upon her. 

The night sped on with no abatement of the violence of the wind 
or the seas. ‘Thus far however we had rode out the gale in safety. 
Although surrounded with danger and liable at any moment either 
to capsize or to spring aleak, in which case all must inevitably have 
perished, not a breath of fear stirred in my bosom; on the contrary 
it was to me a night of mtense delight; and although I did not wish 
that any accident might happen, yet, urged on by that uncontrollable 
power whose influence every one when in a state of excitement ex- 
periences, I secretly longed for something more terrible. It soon 
came. ‘The main-topsail had nobly bared its unflinching bosom to 
the wild blast and toiled with all its strength to keep the ship headed 
to the wind, until feeling itself aggrieved, that while all the other 
sails were quietly sleeping in their gaskets, it was compelled single 
handed to fight the storm, it determined to endure it no longer. 
had just commenced remarking to the officer of the deck that the 
main storme-staysail ought to supply the place of the topsail, when 
a sudden sharp report overhead brought us upon our feet, and upon 
looking aloft we saw the remains of the topsail, which had been 
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rent from the bolt-ropes, flying in shreds upon the gale. Without 
waiting to consider whether | had any right so to do, I sprung for- 
ward and commenced giving my orders tothe men. The ship hav- 
ing now no sail to keep her to the wind, fell off at first, and then 
broaching to just as I had reached the waist, an enormous wave came 
crushing in through the fore rigging, sw eeping and tearing aw ay every 
thing before it. L caught but a glance of the sea and just heard the 
mate’s voice, ‘ Look out! save yourselves!’ before I felt inyself 
buried in its bosom. Choked with the water which was pouring 
into my throat, | convulsively threw out my hands to save myself, 
as | was borne along in the mingled mass. At this moment my 
senses left me, and I knew nothing more until | found myself in my 
berth and the steward bathing my temples. Upon enquiry I learnt, 
that the sea had carried me aft more than half the length of the ship, 
about fifty feet, and dashed me against the bulwarks, doubling my 
body over the lee-rail and davit. Had I been lifted but a few inch- 
es higher, I should have gone overboard and perished. Although 
much bruised by the accident, | rose from my berth and hastened on 
deck, disregarding the entreaties of the steward who strove to detain 
me. The sea, | found, had completely swept the deck, carrying 
away nearly all the bulwarks and stanchions abaft the fore-shrouds— 
borne off the camboose and long-boat—and dashed to pieces in its 
course the companion-way and binnacle. The fore-topmast also 
had been snapt off near the cap, carrying along with it the fore and 
main top-gallant and royal masts. ‘The ship was rolling in the sea 
acomplete wreck. This was not the worst. ‘T'wo poor fellows, 
who had been caught like myself in the waist of the ship, were 
washed overboard and buried in the bosom of the ocean. How the 
rest of those on deck escaped I cannot tell, unless it was that all, 
with the exception of the second mate, were forward of the sea 
as it came in, while he being well aft had time to secure himself by 
clinging to the tafferel. 

As the main-mast was still standing, the main storm-staysail was 
set, under which the ship was again hove too. As if satisfied with 
having wreaked its vengeance upon our poor craft and also upon me 
in return for the challenge I had given during the earlier part of the 
night, the wind in a few hours, after hauling to the south and en- 
deavoring to bury us under a flood of rain, began to lull, and by the 
time morning dawned it was entirely calm. ‘The storm clouds had 
nearly all fled, and the sun rose with a smiling face to cheer us in 
our sorrows. The ocean, as if wearied with its sport, was fast sink- 
ing to rest, save that here and there a few of the old patriarch waves 
might be seen combing over, like giants in their death struggles. 
The wreck of the masts was cleared away and new ones sent up, and 
before night all sail was again crowded upon the ship. A fine breeze 
had sprung up from the westward, and forgetful of our past misfor- 
tunes, all on board were as laughing as if nothing had befallen us, so 
true is it that care and sorrow find no lodgment in a sailor’s bosom. 
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PARENTAL LOVE. 


Eartu knows not love so pure, so deep, so strong, 
As that which in a parent’s bosom burns. 
’T is passionless—yet not e’en passion's self, 
Links heart to heart in bond so firm. 'Tis pure,— 
For not more free from selfish thought's the love 
Which for th’ Eternal burns in angels’ breasts, 
Than that which, early kindling, never dies, 
Upon the altar of a parent’s heart. 
This well of love is deep—for though ‘tis oft, 
Aye often, called upon to lavish forth 
Its priceless stores, it ne’er exhausts, but like 
A mine of metal rare, the deeper pierce, 
The more abundant and more choice the ore. 
A child may cause a parent's heart to break, 
But yet the latest throb beats warm 
For the offending but beloved one. 

. . . * But man is vile 
And serpent-like ; he'll sting the breast which warmed 
Him into life, and plant the thorn where nought 
But buds of love and hope should bloom. 

B.H. 


CONTENDING PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue age in which we live is remarkable in many respects. In 
advances in literature and science it is distinguished far above those 
which have preceded it. It is the age of benevolent action, of a 
high standard of mental and moral attainment. But the prominent 
characteristics of the present age, seem to be the spirit of improve- 
ment in political science, every where prevalent,—the uprooting of 
old theories of government, and the consequent breaking in upon 
long established and time-hallowed institutions. 

Many causes have tended to the accomplishment of these revolu- 
tions, the precise influence of which, so seemingly contradictory are 
they in their nature, it bas baffled the wisdom of many philosophers 
and statesmen to determine. One great, and in our opinion, the 
most conclusive reason for the revolutions in Europe during the past 
fifty years, lies in the constant amelioration of man’s intellectual be- 
ing, occasioned both by the general diffusion of knowledge, and by a 
disposition to examine into the elements of political science. Such 
a state of mind has been in the process of enatien ever since the 
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days of the Reformation, and the discovery of the art of printing ; 
but it has been reserved for the present age to behold its perfection, 
and to witness its fruits. That such feelings, being those of a vast 
majority of mankind, must produce mighty results, that they may 
by a mad spirit of revolutionary fury, cause the direst convulsions, 
or that they may by a strict and proper guidance, prove a blessing 
to the world by securing to its inhabitants the institutions of enlight- 
ened liberty, requires but little foresight to predict with confidence. 
But it should be remembered that modern theories of govern- 
ment are new principles, and every new principle, whether in sci- 
ence or morals, can never be established without opposition from 
deep rooted prejudices or from opinions founded in error, still less 
can more liberal forms of government, such as public opinion at the 
present day seems to demand, supersede monarchical institutions 
without long continued combat with the force of truth against preju- 
dice, its direst and its deadliest foe. It is a truth which should be 
distinctly remembered, that in all enlightened nations, even in re- 
publican America, the people may be classed politically into two 
grand divisions ; the one consists of those who are opposed to a 
liberal construction of the powers of government, and who deny that 
the popular will should be in every sense representative ;—the other, 
of those who believe that all authority should emanate from the peo- 
ple themselves, as all government should be designed for the mutual 
benefit of the governed. Especially is this the case at the present 
day in England, and it is an examination into the causes and effects 
of these principles, the censuring of what has a tendency to excess 
in either, and a commendation of what is truly excellent in both, that 
we propose at present. It would perhaps be well to observe that 
the spirit of rancor exhibited by both parties is commensurate with 
the interests which they have at stake, and that the eventual tri- 
umph of either principle will cause the annihilation of the other. 
The first thing which claims our attention as peculiar to those 
who are opposed to any change in the existing state of affairs is, the 
spirit of reverence, of an almost idolatrous awe, with which they 
regard every institution bearing the stamp of age. Experience 
teaches us that men are led away by their passions rather than by 
the dictates of sober judgment, by warmth of feeling rather than 
by the impartial voice of reason. ‘Thus is it with men in England. 
Looking with a feeling of awe upon the fabric which their forefathers 
have erected, they dare not through respect for their memory and 
wisdom, endeavor to strengthen the tottering structure or give sym- 
metry to its misshapen proportions. That this feeling of reverence 
has the greatest political importance, the most casual view of the 
state of parties in Great Britain, and of the reasons advanced by 
each in support of their respective creeds, will suffice to prove. It 
seems to us here, we are free to acknowledge, inconceivable that, in 
a country professing to be free, the right of forcing the people to 
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support the established religion, of excluding men from office on 
account of their religious tenets, of bribery and corruption, should 
ever be seriously claimed, save by those who are personally inter. 
ested in sustaining so bloated and rotten a system. Yet are these 
rights asserted not only by a blood-sucking, and profligate priest- 
hood, but by very many who, judging that the elements of present 
prosperity must be the same as those of the past, far from consid- 
ering these abuses as so many incubi on their institutions, maintain 
them as the very corner-stone of the British constitution. 

But the effects of this spirit of reverence are not less blinding 
nor less infatuating than those produced by an idea very generally 
prevalent in Great Britain, that it is impossible to alter in any man- 
ner their institutions without impairing their efficacy. The English 
constitution must be founded on a basis far less enduring than we 
should naturally infer, judging by its past history, if acknowledged 
defects cannot be remedied without endangering the whole structure. 
That it is a noble edifice even now with all its faults, no one can 
deny, but that it is possible, and even necessary, to change many of 
its fundamental maxims to suit the genius of the present age, is equal- 
ly well ascertained. Common sense plainly proves that gradual but 
firm inroads must be made upon those institutions which have no 
claiin on a free people except the antiquity of their origin. If a to- 
tal subversion of the present government is feared by the conserva- 
tive party, it does not become them, nor indeed is it their interest, to 
oppose every innovation ; but they would do well to let the spirit of 
reform sate itself by causing wholesome changes, and not urge it to ex- 
cess by a stubborn and headstrong resistance to it in its milder forms. 

We come now to consider another great party in England who are 
in favor of the modern and more liberal forms of government of 
which we have spoken, and whose existence with the avowed de- 
sign of removing glaring abuses in the constitution of the govern- 
ment, would naturally render the gulf which separate Conservatives 
and Reformers immeasurably wide. The foundation of this party 
was based on the most patriotic and praiseworthy principles. View- 
ing with indignant sorrow the many increasing abuses both in the 
constitution and administration of the government, its founders en- 
deavored to abate, if not to eradicate them by a system of salutary 
reform. Again, it was not their design to change the present form 
of government, on the contrary it was their constant endeavor to 
shun any such imputation; they wished to render a monarchy as 
perfect, and the people as sovereign, as under such circumstances 
they could be. 

It is however true that these noble principles have been greatly 
perverted since their first establishment, nor would we judge our- 
selves safe in asserting that there was no party in Great Britain 
looking to a dissolution of the monarchy. ut it is these — 
as they were first advocated, and as they are maintained by their 
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most enlightened supporters, with which we have to do. It would 
in our opinion save those much trouble, who wonder why the same 
institutions will not suit the present age, as those under which their 
forefathers lived, if they would recollect that just in proportion as 
the world grows older, the people grow wiser. And this being the 
case, and there being acknowledged defects in the government, there 
must be opposition to it from the source which this evil affects, and 
be the event what it may, whether a dissolution of the government 
or not, it is idle to suppose that the people will not use the remedy 
in their own hands. hat the government is not now as near per- 
fection as it might be is evident; that a spirit of reform is abroad is 
equally evident, and that the reasons advanced for sustaining the 
countless abuses in the government are entirely fallacious, common 
sense proclaims. 

Can we fail then as Americans, as lovers of liberty, as unbiassed 
spectators of this great contest, to prefer moderate reform to mode- 
rate conservatism, to cherish a fond hope of the eventual purging of 
this now foul Gehenna of political impurity. We speak not now, as 
we said before, of the excess or the abuse of these principles. No! 
there is nothing we would deprecate more earnestly than continued 
agitation in the political world, and there is nothing which is so sub- 
versive of rational liberty, as sudden and radical changes in the 
government. We are as much opposed to that delusively wicked 
scheme of arraying the poor against the rich, and to many other 
doctrines of radicalism, as we are to the most ultra conservatism, 
and believe them both equally inimical to the best interests of the 
people. But there is a mean between these extremes, for which 
all who love free principles and who desire that the English con- 
stitution should be imbued with their spirit should unceasingly con- 
tend. It is that rational administration of the government which 
has for its basis the interests of the people, and which is the only 
system ever devised consistent with reason and right. It is to this 
genius of reform that the spirit of the British constitution must ul- 
timately conform itself, and we have strong presumptive evidence 
of the truth of this position in the growing intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and in their more extended knowledge of the principles which 
should regulate all governments. 

A word as to the probable influence of reform principles in Eng- 
land, and we have done. When we reflect what she is now, the 
mightiest power in Europe, the mistress of the seas, her resources 
and her energies unrivalled, and the wealth and enterprise of her sons 
unequalled—and all this under the curses of a profligate church es- 
tablishment, of unequal and unjust representation, of burdens too 
grievous to be borne, and too varied here to enumerate, we catch but 
a faint glimpse of her glorious destiny if the work of reform now so 
nobly begun, should be carried out until these abuses are eradicated. 
Not only in England would this reform produce results the most ben- 
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eficial, but it would shed a light over all her colonies and dependen- 
cies which would breathe new life into nations now oppressed and 


trodden in the dust. ‘Then would Ireland be what she ought to be, 


“ Great, glorious, and free, 
Fairest flower of the earth, 
And brightest gem of the sea.” 


Then would the whole world, incited by her example, cherish the 
spirit of liberty in its true dignity and power, and many nations guided 
by her experience, would hereafter rise up and call her blessed. 
Such are some of the probable results of that mighty system of 
reform now projected in Great Britain. Its motto and its destin 
are onward. Cherished in the hearts of the good and noble of all 
nations, its successful issue cannot be doubted, while its power will 
ever be exercised where there is occasion for its action. S. 





THE LAMENT. 


Aniev, my harp, thy plaintive strain is o'er! 

I wake thy wild and trembling chords no more; 
Thy youthful hopes have vanished, one by one, 
As fade the glories of the setting sun; 

His golden beams at morn may brighter burn, 
But oh! the minstrel’s hopes can ne'er return. 


Full fair yon starry canopy of night, 

And fair yon silvery planet's beaming light; 
But eyes are dim in death and hearts are riven, 
That gazed with me on yon unclouded heaven! 
From silver moon and starry sky I turn; 

The minstrel drops a tear on memory’s urn. 


My weary life has been one fevered dream, 

A wild and transient glow, a passing gleam, 
More fitful than the rush of tameless waves, 
That onward roll to ocean's secret graves ; 

Yet fiercest waves may slumber in the deep, 

But when—when shall the minstrel calmly sleep? 


For me the festive hall no more is bright, 

And beauty’s cheek has lost its magic light; 

The brightest cheek may blanch with grief untold, 
The heart may palsy ere the pulse grows cold: 
The laurel wreath lies faded, wither'd, dead, 
And ah! the minstrel’s smile for e’er has fled. 
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THE LIBERATORS, 


A TALE OF PERU. 


Tue storm of war had passed. That name, which for a moment 
blazed like a meteor athwart the night of tyranny, filling with dis- 
may the hosts of oppression, had gone out in darkness, and tenfold 
deeper gloom hung over the unhappy Peruvians. But those scenes 
of blood which had filled with horror the surrounding nations, were 
only the germs of a mightier revolution. 

The royal governor Canterac still ruled, with a rod of iron, a 

ple whom tyranny had rendered almost desperate. In the 
year 1810, Don Eugenio Canterac, the only son of the viceroy, 
arrived in Lima. On the departure of his father from Spain, he, 
when very young, had been left behind to receive an education suit- 
able for the station which he was designed to occupy. While at 
the university he became strongly attached to Don Simon Bolivar, a 
young American, from whom he received many glowing descriptions 
of the country in which he was destined to spend his life. After 
leaving the university and traveling in France, England and other 
European countries, the two friends arrived in South America, where 
they were for the first time separated, not however without an en- 
gagement to meet again, and pursue their professional studies at the 
same institution. The appearance of Eugenio at Lima was hailed 
with joy by the inhabitants, they scarcely knew why, for though his 
noble and commanding air inspired feelings of admiration and re- 
spect, still they had strong fears that he would prove their future op- 
pressor. For several succeeding years after his arrival, he remained 
in Lima quietly pursuing his studies, the war at the north having pre- 
vented his meeting his early friend as had been anticipated. uch 
of his time was also spent in giving instruction to his only sister, 
who was several years younger than himself, and who, in the rapid- 
ity of her progress, both in science and literature, evinced a strength 
and brilliancy of intellect that equally surprised and delighted him. 
In the artless modesty of her manner, also, there was a charm which 
surpassed all the beauty and accomplishments that he had witnessed 
amid the chivalric splendor of the court of Spain, and her beauty, 
wit and amiable cheerfulness, rendered her the life and delight of 
every circle in which she moved. But her countenance was not al- 
ways bright. The watchful eye of her affectionate brother saw at 
times the light of her smiles fading away, a shade of deepest gloom 
stealing over her brow, and mingled in that expression of sadness, 
a mysterious dignity, that filled him with strange feelings of awe and 
admiration. Regarding his sister thus almost as a superior being, 
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Eugenio noticed with pleasure her carelessness of the homage paid 
by her many admirers, and often cherished the secret hope that he 
might at some future period introduce to her acquaintance his early 
friend, whom alone he considered worthy to possess the hand of one 
like ber. Neither did he abandon this hope, even when he knew 
that Bolivar was a leader in the rebellion against the power of Spain. 
At length, weary of his quiet mode of life, when all around was in 
agitation, he resolved to visit Venezuela, which was now the seat of 
war. On the evening previous to the day appointed for his depart- 
ure, he sought the bower of his sister to bid her farewell. He was 
beginning to make an apology for his intrusion, but suddenly ceased 
in alarm, for as she looked up with a faint smile, he saw that her 
cheek was deadly pale and her eyes were swollen with weeping. 

“Tam ever happy in your presence,” she said, quickly, “but 
leave me now, for a few moments, dear Eugenio, | would be alone.” 

He retired iinmediately, but concealed himself where he could 
observe all that passed. No sooner was she alone, than falling on 
the seat with convulsive emotions, she gave vent to her anguish in 
a paroxysm of tears. Eugenio rushed back, and raising her in his 
arms, said with tenderness, ‘‘ Ah! my sister, my only beloved sis- 
ter, why will you not make known to me the cause of your grief? 
Dare you not confide in your brother? Dol not love you better 
than all else?” 

“ Yes,” said the trembling maiden, with emotion, “I know you 
love me. I would tell you all, but I may not. Thy father has 
threatened death to me if I disclose it.” 

My father? what mean you Isabel! tell me, I beseech you tell 
me ; for | swear by all that’s sacred in heaven, I will defend you 
with my last breath, even against my father.” 

 [ will tell thee then, Eugenio, fe not thy sister. No, my fa- 
ther’s name was Amaru, a name feared and hated by his enemies. 
Whilst fighting bravely for freedom he was taken by the armies of 
your father, who was determined, at one blow, to extirpate the race 
of the Incas, and with it the spirit of freedom. The soldiers seized 
my mother, my little brother, and myself.” Here sobs choked her 
utterance. 

As she continued in broken accents to relate how her father, after 
his tongue had been cut out, was drawn in quarters by horses, bis mu- 
tilated body burnt to ashes and strewed to the winds; of the shock- 
ing murder of her mother, and her little brother torn from her, wildly 
screaming, and slain, Eugenio at first sat motionless and pale with 
horror, but as she proceeded, his face became red with indignation. 
He sprang upon his feet, clenched his hands in rage and agony, and 
cried aloud, “‘O Bolivar! thou wast right! ‘Tyrants, wolves, fiends, 
would ye not spare even helpless infancy !” 

“Thy father! O heavens! he will hear you! we shall be discov- 


ered,’ exclaimed Isabel, clinging to his arm, and bringing him to a 
sense of their danger. 
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She was not mistaken. Canterac was seen at a distance advan- 
cing towards his house. He entered, but not finding his son, came 
into the garden. When he saw the paleness of Isabel, and confu- 
sion in the looks of both, a dark suspicion came over his mind. Su 
pressing it, however, he addressed them with a smile, informing Eu- 
genio that the official dispatches were finished, and at an early hour 
conveyance would be in readiness for his journey. 

‘« Let it be delayed,” said Eugenio; “ through accident, my pre- 
parations are not yet completed.” 

Canterac looked at both with unwonted sternness, and turning 
abruptly, walked away. 

‘“‘] am lost,” exclaimed Isabel, as soon as he was gone. 

‘“* Never, no, never shalt thou be injured, my own dearest Isabel, 
my more than sister. [ will protect you. I love you better than 
my own life, which | will risk in your defense ; only say that I am 
loved in return.” 

In that crimson blush and downcast look he saw her answer, and 
stretching forth his arms, for one short moment, in that thriiling em- 
brace all their dangers were forgotten. But their time of transport 
was brief, for Isabel was soon summoned to meet Canterac alone. 
Entering his apartment, she read her doom in the dark frown upon 
his brow. 

Daughter of the rebel chief,” he said, “ dost thou remember my 
threat?” 

“I do,” she replied, while her whole frame shook with fear. 

“Then if thou art obedient thou art still secure. Gen. Valdez 
has this day sought your hand in marriage. It is my will to grant 
his request. Dost thou consent to be his ?”’ 

“Thy will has ever been my own, it is so still.” 

“ Let preparations then be hastened for the marriage, and Euge- 
nio, who wishes to delay his journey for a few days, can witness the 
ceremony.” 

Being dismissed with these words, she hastened to Eugenio and 
told him all. Then for the first time his confidence forsook him, and 
he knew not what todo. ‘ We cannot fly,” he said; ‘ the gates of 
the city are well guarded. I cannot, will not leave you unprotected, 
and yet I only remain to see you wed another. But I must leave 
you,” said he, suddenly starting up. ‘ Valdez | know loves you 
tenderly. Persuade him to delay the ceremony as long as possible, 
and I will bring relief or perish in the attempt.” 

They parted, and Eugenio, giving notice of his readiness for his 
journey, was away at the time appointed. Week after week passed, 
but he did not return. Valdez at length becoming impatient and 
suspicious at the long delay, insisted that the marriage should take 
place within three days. ‘The evening of the last day came, but 
brought no relief. That night the protracted and increasing alarm 
of Isabel arose almost to delirium. She believed her lover had sac- 
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rificed his life for her. A hated marriage and a life of misery were 
before her, with no alternative but the awful death by which both 
her parents perished. “ Merciful heavens!” she cried, “ must | 
submit? O, my adored parents! is there none of your spirit within 
me, to save me from a life of slavery! Yes, I can, I will die like 
you. Holy Virgin, strengthen me!’ and she sunk on her knees in 
prayer, while tears coursed freely down her cheeks. 

7 length she arose, with a countenance pale, but calm and de- 
termined, and passing to the window murmured, ‘“ Now tyrants do 
your worst, | am prepared to meet you.” She sat down and gazed 
wistfully out upon the mountains. The bright and delicious hues 
of the dawn were just appearing above their distant summits; the 
cool air of morning played sofily around her temples, and she felt 
revived and strengthened for the trial. Presently the heavy tones 
of the bell of the great cathedral, echoing in the deep stillness, fell 
like a death-knell on her ear. But she listened not long to the 
sound, ere the roll of the drum was heard, quickly followed by the 
neigh of the war-steed, the rattling of cannon and the roar of the 
multitude in the streets. She hastened to the room of Canterac to 
learn the cause, but not finding him there, went out through the 
multitude in the street, and passing unmolested through the gate, 
hope, fear and terror winging her flight, soon reached by a well 
known path the summit of a mountain that overlooked the city, the 
plain, and the ocean. Far off on the bosom of the blue Pacific, a 
fleet appeared, moving under full sail towards Callao. As she stood 
gazing on the beautiful sight, the shrill blast of a bugle echoed 
among the mountains behind her. ‘Turning, she could see at inter- 
vals, between the cliffs, the wave of banners, and the glitter of bur- 
nished arms. A gallant army soon came forth upon the plain, and 
drew up in order of battle ; at the same time the Spanish forces, led 
on by Valdez, were issuing from the gates of Lima to meet them. 
The left wing of the strange army, on which the cavalry were post- 
ed, was so near the foot of the mountain on which Isabel stood, that 
she.could distinctly see the countenances of the nearest soldiers. 
The chief of the horsemen was mounted on a powerful charger, and 
distinguished by a white plume that nodded gracefully as he rode. 
Raising his cap as he wheeled to harangue his troops, Isabel beheld 
with transports the face of Eugenio, but her joy was quickly followed 
by deep apprehension for his safety, as the deadly fight was near. 
Still she gazed intently on the scene, witnessing the effect of his 
thrilling eloquence upon the soldiers. As they bent forward eager 
to catch every word, the fire of battle was kindled in every eye, and 
when he ceased, the impatient cry of “ Lead us on, Lead us on,” 
was heard from the whole line ; while faintly from a distance arose 
the shout of the advancing enemy. At that instant the cannonading 
began, pouring death through the ranks of both armies ; and a dense 
cloud of smoke arising shut the bloody field from view. Nothing 
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could be seen but red sheets of flame, flashing through the gloom, 
till a light breeze lifted the dark veil, and showed the fierce com- 
batants rushing on to the swift vengeance of the bayonet. As they 
closed, a shrill wild yell arose, the ranks reeled to and fro for a mo- 
ment, and the patriots gave way. Eugenio saw the infantry failing, 
and at the head of the victorious cavalry, dashed into the main bod 

of the enemy, trampling hundreds in the dust and dealing death 
at every blow. Inthe mean time, Isabel in wildering agony had 
watched the progress of the fight, her straining eyes following the 
white plume wherever it waved, till in the very midst of the enemy 
she saw it fall—her brain reeled and she saw no more. When she 
recovered, the roar of battle sounded at a distance, becoming fainter 
and fainter, till it entirely died away, and nothing was heard save 
the low wail of the wounded and dying that rose from the field of 
carnage. With faltering steps, she hastened to search for her fallen 
lover, and soon found him motionless amid heaps of slain. She 
turned his ghastly face from the earth; all was too true ; she sunk 
down by his side, and in the wildness of gespair strove to raise him 
from the ground. The blood gushed from his wound; he opened 
his eyes, but again fainted. Tearing the kerchief from her neck, 
she bound up the wound, raised his head upon her breast, and he 
again revived. At that moment a company of horsemen came up, 


headed by Bolivar himself. Words cannot tell the mingled emotions 
| 


that swelled the breast of the Liberator as he stood for a moment, 
like one entranced, gazing on the countenance of his friend. There 
he lay low and helpless, weltering in his blood supported by a being 
so frail and yet so beautiful, that she seemed a ministering angel 
sent to waft the spirit of the dying warrior to celestial realms. 
Quickly recovering, however, he commanded both to be borne to 
the cainp, where the surgeon, after examination, pronounced that 
the wound of Eugenio though deep was not mortal. When Isabel 
learned that he was safe, her agonizing fears gave way to tenderer 
emotions, and she wept tears of joy and adoring gratitude. For 
six months the army lay recruiting. This was a joyful time to 
Isabel, for as she watched constantly by his side and saw his eye 
brightening and the flush of health again suffusing his cheek, hap- 
piness the most exquisite filled her breast, and she seemed to “live 
ages in moments,” knowing that the war that still raged furiously 
would soon call him forth again to danger. 

East from Lima there is a deep defile, which opens into a valley, 
where lived a solitary peasant, well known to Eugenio. Thither 
he bore Isabel, thinking this to be the place of greatest safety, as a 
battle was daily expected. Being left alone with the hermit, she 
was with difficulty restrained by him from leaving the valley. The 
first morning after the departure of her lover had no sooner dawned, 
than she was out looking with a sad and anxious gaze towards the 
north. But she looked not long ere dark pillars of smoke rolled up 
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against the sky, and sounds as of distant thunder came rumbling 
and echoing among the hills. 

A light came over the face of the hermit, and unwonted fire flash- 
ed from his eye. “Tis the thunder of battle,” he exclaimed. 
‘Would that 1 were, as in my youth, in the strong band led on by 
the impetuous Amaru, how would the proud Spaniard again quail, 
and fly like chaff before the hurricane.’ 

Isabel started at the mention of her father’s name, but soon learned 
that her protector had been her father’s friend, and was near him 
when he was taken. 

Weeks of distressing anxiety passed away, when they again heard 
the roar of artillery. This time it came nearer than before; the 
thunder was longer, louder and more dreadful, and a black sulphu- 
reous cloud arose and rolled over the mountains, veiling the sun from 
view and wrapping the little valley in smoke-created darkness. _Is- 
abel fell on her knees supplicating heaven for the safety of her lover, 
and even the cheek of the old peasant turned pale, as he listened to 
the roar of the mighty conflict. The sounds had scarcely ceased 
when they saw a cloud of dust on the plain, and two horses urged 
furiously onward, one of them without a rider. For a time they 
stood gazing in deep suspense, when the stranger waving his sword 
on high shouted aloud, ‘“ Peru is free, Peru is free.” A shriek of 
delight burst from the lips of Isabel, as she heard his voice, and the 
next moment the lovers were locked in each other’s arms. When 
their first tumultuous rapture had subsided, the hermit blessed them 
and they departed. 

The next morning came—it was a morning of beauty and triumph, 
and from six o’clock till two the whole city of Lima was alive with 
preparations for the entry of the army into the capital. Over the 
principal gate of the city was erected a triumphal arch, on which 
was inscribed in letters of gold, “* Welcome to the most renowned 
Liberators, the friends of Freedom and Peru.” In the middle of 
the great square a lofty stage was built, on either side of which 
waved two standards beautifully wrought, but of widely different 
appearance. From city and country immense multitudes had as- 
sembled, crowding around the stage, filling the streets, and covering 
the roofs and balconies of the surrounding houses. As the day wore 
away, a gun from the camp announced that the march was begun. 
The restless anxiety of the crowd now became swallowed up in in- 
tense expectation, and from window and battlement the eyes of the 
gazers were looking steadfastly out upon the plain, when suddenly 
from the loftiest tower was heard the cry, ‘They come, they come.” 
Presently the whole procession appeared moving regularly and slowly 
on, while the gay nt martial tones of clarions and trumpets, swelling 


gradually upon the ear, seemed to send a thrill of uncontrollable joy 
to every heart. Passing beneath the triumphal arch, they entered 
the city. First rode the intrepid Gen. Sucre, followed by musicians 
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and standard bearers. Then in beautiful regularity marched the fa- 
mous huzzars of Junin, and at their head, mounted on his black war 
steed, rode their alinost adored leader, the hero of the revolution. 
Next the eyes of the delighted citizens were fixed upon a beautiful 
female, whose form of exquisite symmetry, and face of unearthly 
loveliness, seemed to present to their fascinated vision the Spirit of 
Liberty embodied to grace the triumph; and by her side rode the 
son of the royal viceroy, not their tyrant but their Liberator. Still 
all was silent, save frequent but low murmurs of applause, as the 
grand procession swept slowly on. Whilst the military were taking 
their stations, and Bolivar was dismounting, the crowd waved to and 
fro with restless impatience. But when he ascended the platform 
and bared his head before the people, a silence breathless and pro- 
found reigned throughout the immense assembly. His words at first 
flowed fast and free. He spoke of what Peru once was, and of the 
tyranny of Spain. As he proceeded, a solemn earnestness came 
over his manner, his voice gradually swelled into mighty power, and 
a burning light flashed from his eye. He laid before them the awful 
scenes of their first revolution, and turning pointed them to their 
fields and mountains, still whitened with the bones of their fathers 
and crimsoned with the blood of their sons. As he spoke, tears 
might be seen coursing down from the eyes of age, and the cheeks 
of youth were wet with the overflowing tide of emotion. Perceiv- 
ing the effect, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Peruvians! ‘tis yours to say whether 
these scenes shall now be ended. ‘The power of Spain has fallen— 
that power that hurled the grandeur of your ancient empire in the 
dust, and trampled you in slavery.” Then taking the banner that 
was waving on his left, he said, “I hold in my hand the flag that 
Pizarro brought over to enslave the Incas,” and throwing it beneath 
his feet, exclaimed, ‘“ thus fall every support of tyranny.”’ The liv- 
ing ocean which had been so calm, by degrees became agitated, till 
at these last words the mighty silence was broken by a shout so long 
and loud that it seemed to shake the city to its at wag He 
motioned for silence, and every sound was hushed. Proceeding, 
he told of the success that had attended the struggle at the north, 
and of the brilliant victories of Junin and Ayacucho, by which their 
own independence was now achieved. Then, with thrilling elo- 
sa he exhorted them to favor the formation of a general con- 
ederacy of the emancipated states, pointing in triumph to the bright 
example of the republic in North America, and portraying in most 
glowing colors the peace, prosperity and happiness which had at- 
tended her career of glory. ‘On the same august eminence,” said 
he, “the states of South America, if united, may also stand, high 
above the reach of oppression. Let this be done, and the sword of 
tyranny shall no more deluge your fields with blood. The banner 
of freedom shall no longer lie torn and trampled, but shall forever 
wave its ample folds in proud triumph over your land. Behold it ;”” 
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and seizing the standard that was flying on his right, he waved it 
three times around his head, shouting, “ Vive la Patria, Vive Ja 
Liberta, Vive la Independence.” 

At that moment every bell in the city rung; the deep-mouthed 
guns from the wall gave answer in a voice of thunder, and the lofty 
Andes echoed back the response. Words cannot paint the scene 
that followed. ‘The multitude stood for a time as if entranced, but 
soon many might be seen with tears invoking blessings on their Jibe- 
rators ; others danced for very joy, and ever and anon the heavens 
were rent again by shouts of admiring applause. In the midst of 
the excitement, Bolivar had descended from the stage and a new 

ession was formed, which moved towards the great cathedral. 
irst came a company of maidens in snow-white robes, with wreaths 
upon their heads, and baskets of flowers on their arms. Next in 
the procession, by the side of Bolivar, walked the archbishop, his 
long white beard and sacred robes giving to his appearance inde- 
scribable dignity. The low murmur of the people was repressed as 
these two entered the church, followed by the young and beautiful, 
who were to be united in marriage. As they moved up the aisle, 
the company of maidens, who were now standing in ranks on each 
side, dropped flowers in their ry A at the same time chanting a wild 
and lively song of bravery and freedom. When at length Eugenio 
and his bride stopped before the altar, the silvery voices of the maid- 
ens melted to softer, sweeter strains, that told of love and beauty, 
the reward of the good and brave. ‘The lovers pressed each other's 
hands passionately, and the audience held their breath in profound 
silence as the charming sounds echoed through the long drawn arches. 
They ceased, and the deep, solemn voice of the archbishop soon 
concluded the ceremony. 

Years have passed away since that time, but Peru still enjoys the 
blessings of a republican government, and, though her morning of 
life was shrouded in darkness, the daughter of the most illustrious, 
martyred patriot, has lived to see her husband rise to the highest 
offices in the gift of an independent people, and her two sons nobly 
following in the steps of their father. H. Q. J. 





THE PAST. 


Tue Past! ‘tis sweet to think of it,—to call 
Betore the mind the shad’wy images 

Of days long fled, and musingly to rove 
Along their winding rivulet:—its waves 
Will ever cheer our sadden’'d souls and teach 
Our erring hearts the lesson they should learn. 
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What though the wintry gale may wildly how!,— 
Sweet mem'ry whispers of a joyous spring 

W hose zephyrs fann’d our fever'd cheek, while hope 
Points on to happy hours to come, the braght 
Reflections of the past. What though the storm 
Hang out its blacken'd drapery across 

The sky, and roar and crash above,—yet still 
There have been sunny days, and sunny days 

Will come ;—the promise rises from the past, 

And faith enstamps that promise with her seal. 


The Past! roam o'er its varied field where bloom 
The flowers of every tint,—from which cull out 
A cluster of the loveliest and weave 

lt in the wreath of memory to wear 

It on thy brow ;—'twill be an evergreen 

Amid the snows of age. 


THEY RE ENGAGED! 


A BACHELOR’S REVERY. 


Wuar a host of feelings and associations come up at the sight or 
sound of this same simple phrase. ‘Two persons, of a proper age 
we'll suppose, young and handsome, buoyant and eager, untried in 
the ways of the world and ready to battle with it if such needs be, 
and in their youth and innocence having given each other their 
hearts, and vowed in their own way and at some lucky moment, 
they would love each other above all the world—just look at 
them. Her eye rests on him diffidently, yet with an affectionate, 
calm and conscious pride ; and he in turn gazing on her, his own 
heart’s idol, as if there was not such an other piece of furniture in 
the universe—just look at them. Hang their happiness ! 

So I thought the other evening, as | buttoned up my coat at a 
friend’s door—(alas, alas, my bachelor’s coat, for be it known to 
you, friendly reader, that it covers a heart of six and thirty, though 
| pass for a man of twenty five)—thus thought I, I say, as I 
buttoned my coat, took up my cane, and touched my hat for the 
tenth time, and walked meditatively away. 

“ Ay, hang their happiness,” said | mentally—* hang all engaged 
people ! They wanted me out of the way—yes, I saw it—and then 
they were so deucedly polite. Mr. Q. wont you have this, and Mr. 
Q. wont you have that—O hang their happiness !”’ 

And pray, Mr. Q., says the reader, what do you mean by all this 
tempest in a tea-pot? It’s well enough to be engaged, says a fine 
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fellow of two or three and twenty, with a face and fortune that car- 
ries the beautiful Miss Such a One, right into his arms. It’s well 
enough to be engaged, says that beautiful creature just bursting into 
womanhood, and who not a fortnight since sofily faltered her affec- 
tions to her impetuous lover. , it’s all well enough, says every 
one who happens to have passed the Rubicon—but what, what in- 
deed shall we say, we the lords of the creation (so styled), we sin- 
gle gentlemen, who having been jilted twenty times, now can’t get 
a kiss for the very life of us—ay, what shall we do in this sterile re- 
gion of single blessedness ? 

But Ill tell you, Mr. Reader, what [ am making a fuss for. I 
called last evening on a lovely friend of mine—lovely I call her 
because she is so, and friendly I call her because she has been 
with me to balls, parties, jams, &c. &c., for the last five years—lI 
say | called upon this fair friend of mine, and found her seated 
cosily by a fine looking fellow whom I always hated, who very 
politely rose as I entered, and with the utmost nonchalance and self 
satisfied air in the world just tips me the end of his fingers and 
then passes me over to the lady and then passes himself off to a 
table hard by, and there sits down with such a confoundedly careless 
air as made me wish to kick him, and then commences turning over 
books and prints with all the unconcern of an emperor. 

I says to him—* a very fine print that!” 

“ Eh—O—ye—yes” he stammered, and with such a start as if 
I had roused him up from some fine dream of Elysium. 

Miss, the lady, looks at him—their eyes meet—they separate— 
and then I heard as soft a sigh gently stirring the lady’s bosom, as 
a zephyr’s wing would make dallying with a bed of anemonies. 

‘* A very sweet evening this, Miss,”’ I say. 

“ Not till next fall, pa says” —slowly answered the unconscious 
girl, and then another long sigh as if her fluttering heart could’nt 
wait so long. 

I got up, reader, took my hat as I have told you, and slowly 
walked away, with a sort of hang-dog air, and a curse upon their 
happiness. Not because I meant to curse them exactly—for if they 
wished to be happy, surely I was not the one to interfere with t— 
but because I was myself, yes | confess it, envious and unhappy. 

1 went home and put my thoughts down on paper as I am apt to 
do, and here they are, reader, for your edification. 

Engaged people are surely an interesting spectacle to any body, 
aye, even to a philosopher. He may see in their happy and satis- 
fied air, much that will set him thinking, and if I mistake not, much 
that will make him better. There is something in the very idea of 
two hearts intertwining their sympathies, and locking themselves to- 
gether in this hallowed communion—there is something in this be- 
yond what is dreampt of in philosophy. They come together by 
no rules, guided by no principles, prepared by no apprenticeship. 
They do not learn to love as men learn a trade—by application. 
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No, nothing of this. They look upon each other, and by some 
subtle affinity which neither of them understands their hearts com- 
mingle, and all their thoughts, feelings and passions pouring into 
the same channel, they become one individual being. Whether 
there are some deeper and more abiding principles in our natures 
than have been yet divalged by the speculations of the foolish, it 
is not for me to determine; but that two hearts should seek and 
yearn for each other as they will when every thing seems setting 
against them, until at last they overcome these difficulties and like 
two streams flow down from the hills and go quietly on together— 
that there is some mystery here not easily got at by the wisest of 
us, is most certainly true. 

That engaged people differ from other folks, is certain. O how 
abominably selfish they are! There’s no talking with them—noth- 
ing pleases them unless they are together—their thoughts ramble 
all over the world. See how quietly that gentleman gazes at that 
lovely girl there trying to catch his attention—hAe’s engaged. Seg 
how listlessly that lady gives her ear to the one sitting by her, in 
behalf of some Mr. Somebody of talent and family —she’s engaged. 
How deucedly cold that fellow answers the sinile of that sweet 
creature with him—see how her sweet lips open—they’re abso- 
lutely pearls—how she hangs on him and shakes her flaxen ringlets 
in his eyes as he lazily picks up her handkerchiel—he’s engaged. 
How kindly, even invitingly, that lady receives the compliments of 
that great fellow there, nodding and bobbing to her like a duck in a 
horse-pond—hang her! she’s engaged. QO, | hate engaged people. 
I hate to see them so confoundedly happy. I hate to see that 
couple walk the streets, or come into the room so perfectly con- 
tented—I want to kick them out of the window. 

But indeed | do think there’s something in it after all; I believe 
there’s something holy in this same affection. 1 have sat and 
watched them closely hour after hour, I have seen their kindly pre- 
ference for each other's society, their sweet though unobtrusive soli- 
citude for each other’s happiness, and | confess there seems some- 
thing holy in it. 1 can see nothing earthly in them—he will not 
suffer another to breathe her name in his presence, and when she 
refers to him it is always by inference. I never heard him breathe 
a word which bordered on iunpurity ; while to her, the very thought 
of a dearer connection, will crimson her cheek like the blush of the 
morning. Surely, then, there is something holy in such affection. 

And yet, I say, hang their happiness! What right have they to be 
pleased with each other! Why should their hearts burn for each 
other, even if the fire is as holy as that on the altar of Heaven! 
The rest of the world are not so—look at them—how they worry 
and kick and quarrel. Select any other two you choose—put them 
together—and ten to one they will cheat each other by sun-set. 
For myself 1 am a single man, no body loves me, I’m a mark for 
the world’s jeers and gibes, its arrows continually prick me. The 
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girls begin to call me their elder brother, and the mothers no longer 
smile upon me when I meet them, to remind me there are seven 
daughters at home waiting to be married. The brother no longer goes 
and treats me to champagne and oyster suppers, and the father but- 
tons up his coat when | pass him, and hems as if it was too cold to 
look at me. He used to stop and tell me how sick his daughter was. 

And yet, and yet, I say, there’s something holy in this same affec- 
tion. ow straight-forward, single and direct it makes the char- 
acter, and how it softens down and purifies all our human sympa- 
thies. Friends of mine, that a year since were as aimless as the 
sparks on the tail of a comet, are now bending all their energies to 
be men in the world, and those who were loose in their conversa- 
tion and habits, and were accustomed to laugh at and ridicule do- 
mestic sympathy, and call that man weak who could love but one 
woman, now regard these same sympathies as the purest of all 
treasures and the safe-guards of society. They seem to feel the 
importance of individual exertion—they have learned that a man 
carves out his own fortune—they seem to feel the claims which the 
world has on every man—in short, they have become better and 
wiser. If this is so, and surely it is so, then as surely, there is 
something holy in this same affection. 

And yet, I’m a bachelor—aye, and I choose to be one—aye, 
and if I must confess it, I certainly am an a—s—s. 

Yale College. 


* 


TO A LITTLE BOY. 


You are sad, my boy—you are sad, you say. 
Well, ‘tis a sad and a weary way; 

Life, and its pleasures—there’s much to make 
The young spirit droop and the warm heart ache ; 
There is much that calls for our griefs and tears, 
As we journey on through these weary years. 


There is much to make you, my little one, 

Pine and sick of the blessed sun; 

There is much that will make the closing light 
Welcome, that brings in the silent night,— 

When you may turn away from these busy things, 
And lose on your pillow the bad world’s stings. 


You think ‘tis false, and it seems so now, 

That a cloud should shadow that unsunn'd brow ; 
And when | look at that eye so free, 

I think, there must be but life’s smiles for thee; 
And, yet, you wearied, my little one, 

Not a moment since, and wished day were done. 
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I saw you gather but now, a flower, 

And saw you drooping the self same hour; 

Your head hung down, and your lips were apart, 
And your hand as now, was press'd on your heart; 
And your locks were laid where they linger yet, 
On your mother’s lap, and your eye was wet. 


And, straightway, you tried the path again, 

And, straightway, came back with some other pain ; 
And soft was your mother's kiss, and her words, 
And then your shout was as clear as a bird's; 

Yet, | tind you here at the close of day, 

And sad, my boy—you are sad, you say. 


©, behold a picture of haman life— 

Behold it bere in your mimic strife! 

You have not tried yet the sterner path 

Where men and their passions are up in wrath; 
Yet here, on this little stage, my boy, 

You see how life doth itself annoy. 


There are larger children than you, sweet one, 
Who pine and droop with the setting sun. 

Like you, they try all these giddy things, 

And as wisely they treasure the truth each brings, 
And so they weary their lives away, 

Children always—though their heads are gray. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
No. IL 


As these papers are written according to no definite plan, the 
present number shall commence with the description of a gem with 
which all are somewhat familiar. 


CUPIDO A PAPILIONIDUS Vectus.—( Incis. in Corneola.) 


« Fabrettus, a distinguished antiquarian, remarks, that ‘among the 
ancients the smallest devices were not without their meaning ; but I 
hesitate to assent to this opinion, since many representations were 
doubtless merely fanciful, or the work of unskillful artists; though 
such were less common than at the present day. The gem now 
under consideration may be supposed to belong to this class, but on 
examination it will be found to emblematize many ancient dogmas. 
Amor holds in his right hand a torch ; in his left, the reins which 
guide a pair of butterflies yoked to his chariot. Above him are a 
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star and crescent. ‘To what mystic superstition can these symbols 
be referred? They are consistent with the Platonic ordinances, 
Formerly it was unlawful to reveal aught of the sacred mysteries ; 
these were veiled in ambiguity. Apuleius and Fulgentius first di- 
vulged the fable of Cupid and Psyche, which the ancients caused to 
be represented on many of their monuments.” 

Wuyi corresponds merely with Anima and Papilio ;* whence my- 
thologists universally represent the soul by a butterfly, or a nymph 
with butterfly-wings, in reference either to its ethereal nature, or to 
its divinity and immortality. ‘The double wings imply either a two- 
fold natural instinct, elevating the soul to things above, or a two- 
fold appetite—the one controlled, the other uncontrolled, by reason ; 
which latter is the opinion of Zoroastres, the prince of ancient theo- 
logians. Amor guides the chariot of the spirits, according to Plato, 
who calls him ‘Celestial Love—the leader and guide of the soul,’ 
for which office the gods have given him a body as a vehicle. Un- 
der this idea, Joannes Picust has thus platonically interpreted the 
gem,— illud scientiarum monstrum.’ In a soul well cultivated the 
appetite is governed by a purer love, called intellectual, here repre- 
sented under the figure of reins, for which the artist is evidently 
indebted to Plato. With respect to the star and crescent before 
mentioned, “‘ God,”’ says Plato, ‘ assigns some souls a place in the 
moon, others in the remaining planets and in the stars, the meas- 
ures of time. This divine philosopher has also described at length 
the ascent of souls to and their descent from the stars. By an up- 
right elevated torch, the god Amor emblematizes the life of man, 
and his death by an inverted torch; and he is here represented as 
conveying spirits from heaven in his corporeal vehicle.’ 


cuPIDO a CycNnis vectus.—(In Cameo.) 


* Aside from poetical fables concerning the swan, I think that 
this most beautiful ancient Toreuma originated in that unbridled 
fondness for the Circensian games which possessed alike the Greeks 
and Romans. Juvenal says of the Roman peo le, ‘ atque duas tan- 
tim res anxius optat, Panen et Circenses. What wonder then if 
they imagined, that among the delights of Elysium were the Cir- 
censian games, over which the genii of heroes preside, not con- 
ducted as at present among the living, but with winged chariots and 
tame beasts, as they are usually represented on medals. Perhaps 
also the swan is introduced as being most propitious to voyagers and 
travelers. When we have learned from natural history the charac- 
teristics of the swan, we cannot fail to wonder that the ancients 
should have so greatly extolled its singing ; since it sings either not 


* See Leverett’s Lexicon; also Ovid. 
t Vide Hist. Philos. Soc.; tom. I. p. 390. Edit. Venit. 1731. 
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at all, or badly. Some pretend that it chants beautifully as death 
—— but this is a mere fable.” 

he Circensian games alluded to in the above description, were 
annually celebrated on the ninth of April, in honor of Cybele and 
Ceres, and derived their name from the circus, the place of their 
exhibition. Of these the Romans were so extravagantly fond, as 
to withhold themselves from all the concerns of state in order to 
witness them. Commentators differ respecting the passage quoted 
from Juvenal—* Panem et Circenses.’”” The Panem is supposed 
to refer to the distribution of corn from the public granaries by the 
commissioners. This accords with the remark of Tacitus, “ Vul- 
gus cui una ex Republica annonw cura.” Some read Pana, and 
suppose that the celebrations in honor of Pan are intended ; others 
read pannum, and say that this was the reward of the victorious 
charioteers. But both these readings are rejected by the learned, 
while the one first given is confirmed by ot examples. The ex- 
pression quoted then, shows that the Romans prized their games 
equally with their daily bread. The word genii used in this and 
otine descriptions, refers to those deities who are supposed to attend 
every person from his birth to his death. The translator is not 
responsible for the sentiments respecting the singing of swans. 
Whether or not this bird possesses musical powers is still a question. 
On this point Morinus has enlarged in a dissertation on swans, de- 
livered before the Royal Society of Paris, (vide tom. 7, p. 319, edit. 
Amherst. 1731.) 


PSYCHE A DELPHINIS Vecta.—(JIncis. in Corneola.) 


“We have elsewhere remarked, that the immortality of the soul 
was represented under the image of Psyche with butterfly-wings. 
In this beautiful gem, the soul is exhibited as being conveyed to 
Elysium in a pinnace drawn by dolphins. Platonists and poets 
make mention of two Elysiums; the one celestial, in the eighth 
heaven—the other terrestrial, in the loftiest region of the earth be- 
yond the ocean. Psyche is seen upon the medal in an upright 
posture. Freed from the embrace of Cupid, with placid counte- 
nance she guides the bark, directing the dolphins, the emblems of 
love, to the region of repose, where she shall no longer be burdened 
with the cares of the world.” 

The fable of Psyche, and the manner in which she became em- 
blematic of the soul, is worthy our attention ; and the student will 
pardon the writer for an allusion to what may be new to those who 
are not familiar with mythology. The name of this lovely nymph 
may obviously be derived from yvzj, and perhaps all the fables re- 
specting her are allegorical—referring to the soul. Cupid early 
became enamored of her beauty, and naturally found his highest en- 
joyment in her society. Venus, enraged that her son should be 
thus withdrawn from the world, sought satisfaction in the death of 
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Psyche; but Jupiter, at the request of Cupid, conferred upon her 
an immortal existence. Hence she is a fit emblem of the soul’s 
immortality. She is often represented as being wafted to heaven on 
the wings of a butterfly, so delicate an insect being selected to 
emblematize the upward tendency of the soul. 


EPILEGOMENA, 


Have you procured a character? This question has become so common during 
the last two weeks, that it has almost formed a necessary part of conversation ; 
and to put it is as much a matter of course as to ask about your health, or to re- 
mark upon the weather. Lest some should imagine that the students of Yale 
have all lost their characters, bear with us, kind Reader, while we slightly touch 
upon a subject which is worthy of note, as well for its connection with science as 
with our collegiate annals. 

The gloom which usually succeeds the departure of the Senior class, has been, 
in a measure, dispelled by the appearance among us, of three individuals. 
Scarcely had one topic of discussion been disposed of, before these persons pro- 
posed another which has well nigh thrown not only College, but all New Haven, 
in an uproar, and has given birth to a singular phenomenon; that of students vol- 
untarily offering themselves for examination. 

In short, the phrenologist has been among us. While we in the neighborhood 
of College have been favored with the attentions of two gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, the good people of the town have had the services of auother at their dis- 
posal and have attended the lectures of all three. Examination followed examin- 
ation, and the number of those desirous to learn the contents of their own heads, 
exceeded all belief. Every man carried his character in his pocket, and the ma- 
nia seems to have pervaded every departnent. The merits of Gallology, alias 
bumpology, alias phrenology, have been discussed in the pulpit and in the division 
room, in societies, (male and female,) and last, not least, in that place for common- 
place talk, the commons hall. As the collegiate examination is shortly to succeed 
all these, various have been the conjectures with regard to the course which the 
Faculty intend to pursue, since it is supposed that they certainly will not pass over 
with neglect a science which accomplishes so much in so shortatime. It has 
been shrewdly hinted that it is their intention to procure a brass plate, exactly 
adapted to all the protuberances upon the head, and every student who, at the 
end of his Junior year, has not a certain number of intellectual bumps, must turn 
back in his course and study until he gets them. 

It was truly a humorous spectacle to behold the anxiety depicted upon every 
one’s countenance, on taking the examination chair, and the surprise manifested 
at the discovery of talents heretofore unknown. Some of our grave politicians 
and mathematicians have suddenly found themselves transformed into poets, 
while on the other hand, poets have exhibited astonishing talent for mathematics. 
Either these persons have talents which they have never cultivated, or these cases 
are to be considered among the exceptions to which this science is liable. Certain 
it is, however, that in many instances truths have been told, some of which have 
caused the patient, if we may so call him, to feel rather uneasy. 
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It was early resolved that the heads of our whole editorial corps should be sub- 
mitted to a scientific inspection, as well for the benefit of the public as for the in- 
dividuals themselves. Our printer's devil here put in a prior right, and declared 
that since he had the most to do with the Magazine, he ought to be first examined. 
He was examined, and found to be well versed in the art of typical interpretation ; 
whereupon the master printer took off his specs, and, with a knowing look, de- 
clared that any person might know that, for he, the devil, carried many ‘ proofs.’ 

At the next editorial meeting, Z.otoff had no sooner drawn from the box the let- 
ter “ E,” than he harried across the room, and after sundry evolutions seated him- 
felf plump in the lap of his predecessor, much to the discomfiture of the latter, 
who had not yet found time to vacate the chair; but who, in revenge for the pain 
thus occasioned, had scarcely got from under the ponderous mass, before he called 
in a Stentorian voice for “ The president's character!” 

“ The president's character! echoed the rest. 

Accordingly Zotoff drew forth his chart, and, with a modest air, commenced 
reading, 

“ Causality very large; great power of thought, and depth and originality of 
reason.” 

“ Hold,” said Caius, “you're beginning at the bottom of the chart. What's 
here?” 

“Self-esteem very large; stubbornness, obstinacy, extreme tenacity of will and 
purpose.” 

“Send Beppo for cigars,” said Alcibiades. 

“Gentlemen,” said Zotoff, (drawing another paper from his pocket) “ were | 
disposed” — 

“ Hear, hear!” cried Nung Boah. 

“Were I disposed,” continued Zotoff, “to retort for that foolish interference, 
I should call upon Caius to exhibit his character, and give us a specimen of his 
new-fledged poetic powers, in which request I doubt not that you would sustain 
me.” 

“Poem from Caius!” interrupted three of the company. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Caius, 


“Tt is unbecoming your stations 
Thus to favor insinuations.” 


“Gentlemen,” resumed the president, after the laughter which sacceeded the 
above sally had ceased, “1 am confident now, that, with this specimen, you would 
prefer to Jook for examples of the science any where else than here. 1 hold in my 
hand the character of a person with whom you are all acquainted. See if you 
can recognize him.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF *** **® AS GIVEN BY MR. L. N. FOWLER, PRACTI- 
CAL PHRENOLOGIST. 


This individual possesses a temperament which gives activity and strength of 
thought;—he can labor intensely, and continue mental and physical exercise 
longer than many without giving up;—he has stamina of character ;—is distin- 
— for his independence and also for his moral and intellectual character ;— 
ve is energetic and spirited when necessary, but is not usually too severe ;—he 
has more moral than physical courage ;—he thinks and acts on his own responsi- 
bility ;—never sacrifices his opinion to be popular or to please others ;—is not 
afraid to differ from others ;—his firmness is very large, ruling his other organs, 
so that what he wills to do, if it is possible, he does it;—he is more independent 
than affable ;—he is more proud than vain ;—his organ of hope is very large; he 
has strong faith and expectation ;—his feelings are exalted ;—his views and plans 
are on a liberal scale. His moral organs are very large; they would have the 
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most influence in forming his character ;—he possesses great veneration and a 
high regard for the Deity and for things holy and sacred ;—he is disposed to wor- 
ship oan adore ;—he has much public a desires are for the general 

ood ;—he is disposed to engage in great public enterprises, and would sacrifice 
Fis all to advance them. is mind is always open to conviction ;—he is alwa 
learning,—always studying human nature, and more especially the attributes of 
God ;—he very readily caiches the ways and manners of those whom he respects 
and loves, but never feels dependent apon others for character ;—he is pot a mere 
imitator of other characters for want of originality ;—as a speaker would show 
off, what he intended to illustrate, by his actions;—he is very candid and free 
spoken ;—he has but little love of property for its own sake; he could not idolize 
it, bat regards it only for the good he can do with it;—he loves debate ;—he has 
rather strong combativeness bat not much destructiveness ;—his social feelings 
are rather strong, but are not the ruling traits of bis character;—his love is gen- 
eral, yet as a friend he is constant and devoted ;—he is much attached to one 
place ;—he possesses a strong imagination and when engaged is quite enthusias- 
tic ;—he loves the sublime and has considerable poetic feeling ;—his talents are 
very practical ;—he has common sense ;—he gets correct information, being gov- 
erned by facts and by experience ;—his powers of analysis are very great ;—he is 
very fund of romantic and natural scenery, and also of history and antiquity ;—as 
a writer he is forcible and expresses himself in good style;—he embellishes and 
can magnily ;—he is fond of the natural sciences and of polite literature ;—he is 
not a good judge of colors;—he has not a good memory of time ;—his words are 
impressive ;—he means something in every thing he says;—his mirthfulness is 
large ;—he can be sarcastic and witty, and reason according to the “ reductio ad 
absurdum ;"—he makes strong appeals to conscience ;—is good in the exact scien- 
ces, more particularly in geometry and surveying ;—he possesses a character well 
calculated to take the lead;—he is more prudent in what be does than in what he 
says; he looks ahead;—he is admirably fitted to design, plan, lay out work and 
create business for others; —he is very kind to children and to helpless objects ;— 
his mind 1s very clear and discriminating ;—he is emphatically a man of system 
and order ;—he is distinguished as a writer and as a speaker. 

The leading traits of this person's character are: 1. His independence. 2. 

His strong desire to take the lead and to do good. 3. His untiring pursuit of an 
object. 4. His great frankness, joined with prudence and kindness. 


“Move it be published for the benefit of the science and of the owner,” said 
Nung Boah. 


“ And if one in ten can tell the person it belongs to, this shall be a sure proof 
that there's truth in phrenology,” said Alcibiades. 

The amendment was accepted and the motion was passed. At this moment a 
brilliant aurora adjourned the meeting. 


At a subsequent meeting the president read the following letter. 
AWPUL DISCLOSURES. 


Messrs. Editors,—Being a friend and reader of the Magazine, and having often 
wished you as its guardians, the utmost satisfaction and success in conducting it, 
I regret that it is my painful duty to communicate, in kindness, the intelligence of 
a recent conspiracy against the well being and life of this offspring of our mental 
endeavors and object of our warmest intellectual attachment and sympathy. Pre- 
pare your minds then, gentlemen—(and in order to do it, you will do well to read 
the ode of Horace beginning, “ AZquam memento rebus in arduis,” which for the 
present pu I would translate, ‘don’t be distarbed when assailed by ambitious 

ris,’ not forgetting the similar vexations of the poet, “res et wtas et sororum.” 
Fila triom atra,” ‘the ambition, the envy, and the interferences of the 





women’)—prepare your minds to encounter the intelligence that a plot has been 
formed against the Magazine by a fraternity of respectable and talented females 
in this refined city of literature and ladies. From the evidence in the case, it ap- 
pears that the design originated “ without form and void” in the cranium of a sin- 
gle lady,—that in that workshop of the imagination, the block was chipped and 
chiseled into form, and then exhibited by the fair artist to the enraptured admi- 
ration of a select counsel of well disposed associates—gentlemen excepted. 
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At the time appointed, our ladies assembled at the house of Miss —— 
street, and after a warm discussion on the expediency of retiring to the attic, in or- 
der to avoid exposure and interruption, it was agreed to enter upon the business 
of the meeting where they were, owls, to certain inconveniences connected with 


the upper department of the house. hereupon, after having closed every ave- 
nue of discovery, they were seated, and the elegant Miss C., according to previ- 
ous arrangement, was called to the chair. Now, gentlemen, don't be :)|-natured, 
and begin to abuse these ladies by fancying that they were a group of hideous, or 
wrinkled, or toothless, or gray, or even disappointed maidens, though they were 
thus assembled to commence a war of extermination against your valuable peri- 
odical; for | know and | assure you that they were young and intellectual, genteel 
and accomplished, and each a “ bone of contention” between numerous ambitious 
rivals, and that their smiles like drups of rain upon the ocean, fell and mingled with 
the very being of Fresh, Soph, and sub-Senior, and that even the remnant of that 
august class that is just about to “ enter upon the stage,” lingers here for more rea- 
sous than duty furnishes. We have given the modest Miss C. time to dissipate 
her blushes, and you may now see her rising and moving with perfect grace and 
intellectual dignity to the chair on the opposite side of the room. Never did an 
expression of purer intelligence emanate from mortal features, than that which 
rested, like crystal light on the glittering summit of Blanc, upon the countenance 
of her who now presided in that august council. Afier she had taken her seat, a 
momentary pause ensued, in which ambition ought to have known its opportunity, 
and evacuated the skull of every Magazine writer in College, till at length Miss 
B— arose and said that she had called the meeting to take into consideration the 
literary wants of the public, and in connexion the character and merits of the 
Yale Literary Magazine, and moreover to devise such schemes as the case might 
demand. “ That public attention should be engrossed, and public commendation 
won by a Magazine under the direction of students, while we, whose words and 
smiles have such manifest power to captivate and control these laureled writers 
are unknown and our names likely to perish in obscurity, is a circumstance,” said 
Miss B—, “that equally impeaches our abilities and our ambition.” 

“ That Magazine commended by the public!” ejaculated MissG—. “Tam sure 
I know not how you can say so; for neither myself nor any of the family could 
ever have patience to read it through, though | have them brought to me rega- 
larly by Mr. H., with his modest signature marked. I see how it is, these literary 
papers, conducted by the men, are all joined together, and are expected to puff 
each other without regard to their real merits.” 

There was another pause for a moment, when Miss Q., the elder of a duett of 
sisters, whose junior was just in the transit over tothe unfortunate side of two 
and twenty, remarked that she had often heard her oldest brother say that thing 
was not worth the paper wasted in publishing it. After this eloquent appeal, Miss 
C. arose from the chair, and premising that it would be proper to introduce a for- 
mal resolution, begged leave to read the following: 

Whereas, the Yale Literary Magazine has been uniformly confined to topics en- 
lirely uninteresting to us, both as respects matter and style; therefore 

Resolved, That it merits no longer the patronage of the ladies, and especially of 
this Society. 

Resolved farther, That convinced of the unwelcome truth, and in a measure 
sensible of the claims of the public apon our humble talents and learning, we will 
commence forthwith the publication of a rival Magazine, and trust to the good 
sense and literary taste of the public, to sustain us in our attempts to displace that 
unworthy journal, and occupy its place with one conducted solely by the young 
ladies of this Society. 

My duty, Messrs. Editors, will be accomplished when I inform you that the 
above resulutions were unanimously passed, and Miss C. appointed prime editress. 
Still if you inquire what steps you can take to avoid the threatening storm, I 
would reply that your own sense will suggest some devise; if not, I would 
hint the propriety of reapectfally and earnestly inviting the literary ladies of that 
Society to contribute amply to the columns of the Magezine. The record which 
enables me to give you this information, was dropped by a lady at the late fre in 
the west part of the city, and is in my hands om inspection. 

ours truly, M. 


While the letter was being read, Alcibiades became exceedingly fidgety, chan- 
ged his seat once or twice and gave some unequivocal signs of a talkative humor. 
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At last his cigar was reluctantly laid aside, his throat was cleared, and he com- 
menced— 

“ Mr. President and fellow editors, much as I regret the necessity of” — 

“ Throwing away that Principe,” said Beppo. 

“ That interruption was as ill-timed, as it was impertinent,” said the speaker. 

“ Ordert” cried the president. 

Alcibiades continued—“ Much as I regret the necessity of defending the char- 
acter of the ladies at any time, I feel that my duty tothe Magazine, and my duty 
to them, (for whom I have a profound respect,) requires me to do it on the present 
occasion. So long as we were assailed only by our own sex, I was content to let 
the Magazine speak for itself; convinced that it was able to preserve at least an 
equality with all rivals; even if it does sometimes make attempts at ‘ grave dis- 
cussions ;’ but, sir, that woman, the fairest of creation, whom we all love and res- 
pect, that woman should jeer at us, was more than I had expected; especially 
since we are, at least, respected by them abroad. (Here he held to view an ex- 
change copy of that elegant periodical, “ The Lady's Book.”) \t seems to me, how- 
ever, sir, that they have really reason to complain, since they have been shut out 
entirely from the field of intellectual exertion. This has arisen from a mistaken 
notion that we students wish to monopolize the whole Magazine. 

“Now, sir, I think I shall be speaking the sentiments of the whole College, 
when I say that there is no one so wanting in gallantry as to entertain any such 
thought; no, sir, not one.—If the ladies are dissatished with the articles which ap- 
peur in the Magazine, let them send us better ones; and, if they exceed, in merit, 
the majority of our own productions, we will yield to them, and the name shall 
be changed to “ The Ladies’ Magazine,” the “ Boarding School Budget,” or such 
other as is most agreeable. Or let them offer us advice as to the course we shall 
pursue, and we will give it all that attention which is called for by the subject, and 
the source from which it is derived.” 

Here the orator resumed his seat, and lighted another cigar. 

“Move that the gentleman’s remarks be entered upon our journal, and pub- 
lished,” said Nung Boah. Passed unanimously. 

Zotoff’s bump of self esteem now began to rise, and fearful perhaps of being 
eclipsed by the last speaker, he begged the attention of the corps editorial to a few 
remarks, which as nearly as we could gather from his rapid and fowing style of 
speech, were to the following effect. 

“Gentlemen, with this number we conclude the second volume of our Maga- 
zine, (three cheers,) and as this is probably the last meeting we shall hold before 
the publication of our next, it seems but proper that we should say a word or two 
for those who have assisted in the several departments; as well as for those whose 
assistance we hope to receive, in the sueceeding numbers. 

“| propose then, that our thanks be returned—First, to all those who have fa- 
vored us with their communications; with a request that they will continue the 
same, as far as practicable. (Loud applause.) 

Secondly, to all those subscribers who have paid their bills. (Continued ap- 
plause.) And as our worthy printer has informed us that it is his intention to pub- 
lish the next number on entirely new type, thereby greatly improving the mechan- 
ical appearance, and thus offering an additional inducement to subscribers, I beg 
leave to offer the following: 

Our Printer—May he never experience a ‘pressure’ in any ‘form,’ so long as 
he continues to ‘ press’ the Yale Literary Magazine.” 

“ The sentiment is better than the pun,” said Alcibiades, anxious to find faalt. 

“ Print it!” said the rest. 


A true copy, ® 
Attest, Berro, Secretary. 
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